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LILY LEE. 
I did love thee, Lily Lee, 
As the petrel loves the sea, 
As the wild bee loves the thyme, 
As the poet loves his rhyme, 
As the blossom loves the dew— 
But the angels loved thee, too! 


Once when twilight’s dying head 
Pressed her golden-sheeted bed, 
And the silent stars drew near, 
White and tremulous with fear, 
While the night’s repellent frown 
Strangled the young zephyr down, 
Told I all my love to thee, 

Hoping, fearing, Lily Lee. 


Fluttered then her gentle breast 
With a troubled, sweet unrest, 
Like a bird too near the net 
Which the fowler’s hand hath set ; 
But her mournful eyes the while, 
And her spirit-speaking smile, 
Told me love could not dispart 
Death’s pale arrow from her heart. 


Hushing from that very day 
Passion pleading to have way— 
Folding close her little hand, 
Watched I with her, till the sand, 
Crumbling from beneath her tread, 
Lowered her softly to the dead, 
Where in peace she waits for me— 
Sweetest, dearest Lily Lee. 


As the chased hart loves the wave, 
As blind silence loves the grave, 

As the penitent loves prayer, 

As pale passion loves despair, 

Love I, and still love I thee, 
Angel-stolen Lily Lee.—Alice Carey. 








AMERICA A LAND OF ANTIQUI- 
TIES. 

Throughout the entire length and breadth of 
the entire country—washed, as it is, by the wa- 
ters of two mighty oceans, and abounding in 
natural resources—enormous, beyond what it is 
possible to conceive—we find much to admire 
in the aspect and beauty of nature, and wheth- 
er we travel from the distant shores of Maine 
and New Brunswick to the golden sands of Cali- 
fornia, and the shores of the great Pacific, or 
from the bright, crystal lakes of Minnesota to 
the orange groves of Florida, we behold through- 
out this immense extent the features of nature, 
grand and beautiful in every form and aspect. 
The mineralogist, the geologist, the naturalist, 
the botanist, and even the antiquarian, have 
all a rich field here. 

Strange as it may appear, America abounds 
in antiquities, so extensive, so beautiful, and so 
majestic, as to rival those of Thebes or Nineveh. 
Ruins of ancient cities, of immense extent; for- 
tifications, mounds, and pyramids; temples with 
walls built ofhewn stone, showing a retined taste 
in architecture—and adorned with human fig- 


ures beautifully executed; large altars, orna- | 
mented with hieroglyphics, probably giving a | 


record of those who reared them, but which no 
man has been able to decipher; remains of an- 
cient palaces, with beautiful specimens of sculp- 
ture and painting, with many marks of ancient 
greatness, prove to us that this is not a new 
world, bit that a powerful empire existed at a 
very remote period of time, teeming witha pop- 


ulation highly skilled in the arts, and in a state | vast cedar, on whose branches the owl chatters 





with work much resembling the structure of a 
tower in Europe. But it is in the south of Mex- 
ico, that magnificent and beautiful ruins pre- 
sent themselves in adundance. Ruins of ma- 
jestic cities, and magnificent temples and altars, 
with beautiful works of sculpture, tastefully 
wrought; and palaces adorned with paintings 
—colors chiefly .sky-blue, and light-green— 
which show, by their richness and elegance, to 
be the work of highly cultivated people. 

These ruins, majestic and beautiful in appear- 
ance, but overgrown with thick forests of ma- 
hogany and cedar of immense dimensions and 
great age, prove to the world that a great em- 
pire existed here at a very remote period of 
time, and that this empire teemed with an im- 


| mense population of people, highly skilled in 


the mechanical arts, and in an advanced state 
of civilization. The most extensive ruins are 
to be found at Uxmal and Palenque, in the 
southeast of Mexico. At Uxmal ave immense 
pyramids, coated with stone, and quadrangular 
stone edifices and terraces. The highest of 
these pyramids is 130 feet, and on the summit 
it supports a temple; on one of the facades of 
the temple are four human figures, cut in stone 
with great exactness and elegance. The hands 
are crossed upon the breast, the head is covered 
in something like a helment, about the neck is 
a garment of the skin of an alligator, and over 
each body is a figure of a death’s head and 
bones. 

At Palenque are immense ruins of a city of 
great extent, with the remains of a royal palace. 
One temple, that of Copan, was 520 feet by 
650, and supposed to have been as large as St. 
Peter’s at Rome. Another temple of great di- 
mensions is here, having an entrance by a por- 
tico 100 feet long and 10 broad ; it stands onan 
elevation of 60 feet. The pillars of the portico 
are adorned with hieroglyphics and other devi- 
ces. Different objects of worship have been 
found—representations of the gods who were 
worshipped in this country. These temples, with 
fourteen large buildings, and many other ob- 
jects of curiosity, stand here as monuments of 
ancient greatness, to remind us of the remote 
origin of a mighty empire. This city has been 
described as the Thebes of America, and trav- 
elers have supposed that it must have been siz- 
ty miles in circumference, and contained a pop- 
ulation of 3,000,000 of souls. 

Centuries must have elapsed, and dynasties 
succeeded each other, before such orders of ar- 
chitecture were introduced, and a leugth of 
time must have passed before an empire would 
become sufficiently powerful to erect such tem- 
ples, and possess a city of such vast extent. In 
looking back to the past, we feel interested in 
the imagination that this people was once in the 
noon-day of glory, enjoying all the fruits and 
luxuries of an advanced civilization, but when 
we behold these ruins, a melancholy reflection 
must at once seize our minds. On the ground 
where once nations met in their strength and 
power, wild beasts now roam, and venomous 
serpents wend their way; and over these vast 
cities, where once the busy humof industry and 
the voice of merriment resounded, grows ‘he 





of civilization far beyond anything we have becu | his discordant notes, and the bat sleeps at meri- 


led to conceive of the aborigines, previous to, dian. 


In this country is exhibited the largest 


the discovery of the continent by Europeans. ; pyramid in the world—that of Sholula, near 


The antiquities of America extend from the | Puebla. 


It covers 44 acres, and is about 200 


eastern shores of Maine and Massachusetts, to! feet high; on its summit was a temple, and in 


the Pacific, and from the great Iakes and Brit- | 


ish dominions, to Peru and LaPlata, in South 
America; in fact, throughout the extent ofboth 
continents. Jimmense forests grow over the 
ruins of large cities, and the gigantic size of the 
trees, with indications that other generations of 
trees sprung up and grew before them, proves 
that the ruins were in existence before the 
Christian Era. In every portion of the United 
States, interesting ruins have been discovered. 
In the State of New York have been found 
sculptured figures of 100 animals of different 
species, executed in a style far superior to any 
thing exhibited by any of the existing tribes of 
Indians. The State of Ohio abounds in ruins 
of towers, fortifications, with extensive mounds 
and pyramids. At Marietta, in this State, beau- 
tiful pottery, silverand copper ornaments, and 
pearls of great beauty and lustre, have been 
dug up from the earth. In the caves of Tennes- 
ace and Kentucky, mummies have been found, 
ina high state of preservation, clothed with 
eloths and skins of various texture, inlaid with 
feathers; like discoveries have been made at 
Aztalan, near Milwaukee, in the State of Wis- 
consin—ruins of huge fortifications appear.— 
Similar ruins appear in the State of Missouri. 
On the south side of Missouri river, in the west- 
ern portion of this State, is an enclosure of some 
500 acres, which includes the ruins of a build- 
ing, ae doubt an ancient tower,) with walls 
150 feet high, and 80 feet wide at the base, at- 
tached to which are a redoubt and a citadel, 





the interior has been discoveredja yault, roofed 
with beams of wood, containing skeletons and 
idols; several smaller pyramids surround this 
large one. It appears to have been formed by 
cutting a hill into artificial shape. Its dimen- 
sions are immense, being nearly three miles in 
circumference, and about 400 fect high. It is 
divided into terraces and slopes, covered with 
platforms, stages, and bastions, elevated one 
above the other, and all formed with large stones 
skilfully cut and joined without any cement. In 
some respects the style of architecture resem- 
bles the, Gothic, being massive and durable, in 
other respects it resembles the Egyptians—yet 
the general construction, manner and style of 
architecture, is different from any thing hitherto 
described in the world. As in Egypt, hiero- 
glyphics on stone denote remarkable events, 
which no man has yet been able to decipher.— 
Dark shades rest on the antiquities of America, 
and few rays of light enliven the gloom. We 
have ancient history to inform us of the events 
of Egypt—how that empire was founded, and 
how it prospered and fell—we have the same on 
record of Babylon and Nineveh, of Greece and 
Rome, and Carthage—but not the least inform- 
ation have we relative to those who erected 
these cities, what people and from whence they 
came; not a ray of light to dispel the dark 
gloom which seems to rest on the early history 
of America. Architecture, sculpture, painting, 
and all the arts that adorn civilized life, have 


flourished in this country, ata period far remote. ! 





There is evidence sufficient to prove that these 
cities were in ruins at least sixteen or eighteen 
hundred years ago. In Palenque is the remains 
of an altar, over which grows an immense ce- 
dar, whose powerful roots enshrine it. The 
whole city is overgrown with mahogany and 
cedar trees, of enormous size. The concentric 
circles of some of these trees—the well known 
cycles for a year—have been counted, which 
showed they were more than 800 years old, and 
there were indications of another generation of 
trees having sprung up before them. How few 
reflect on the fact that America is an old do- 
minion—the seat of an ancient, mighty empire. 
These facts are opening themselves every day 
to the eyes of an astonished world, and it is 
hoped that the spirit of inquiry, which seems 
at present to animate all classes of learned men, 
may throw light on the early history of this re- 
markable region.— Jfinnesota Pioneer. 
padinde Ss 


NEVER TOO OLD TO LEARN. 


The following well authenticated facts will il- 





We could go on and cite thousands of exam- 


struck out into an entirely new pursuit, either 
for a livelihood or amusement, at an advanced 
age. But every one familiar with the biography 
of distinguished men, will recollect individual ea- 
ses enough to convince him that none but the 
sick and indolent will say, 7 am too old to study. 
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HOW STATUES ARE ---THE 
GREEK SLAVEO 


George H. Calvert, through the Literary 
World, gives the following interesting account 
of the process of manufacturing statues, in a 
notice of Powers’ “ Greek Slave”: 

The Greek Slaveis the second ideal work of 
the American’ sculptor, Hiram Powers—the 
Eve being his first. The clay model was begun 
and finished in the summer and autumn of 1842, 
| Ameriean seulptors having been hitherto obli- 


! 
| ged to work abroad, but few of our citizens 


have had opportunities of witnessing the labors 
|of the studio; acceptable, therefore, will be 


lustrate the principle that man is never too old | some explanation of the several processes 


tolearn. 

Socrates, at an extreme old age, learned to 
play on musical instruments. This would look 
ridiculous for some of the rich old men in our 
city, éspecially if they should take into their 
head to thrum a guitar under alady’s window, 
which Socrates did not do, but only learned up- 
on some instrument of his time, not a guitar, 
for the purpose of resisting the wear and tear 
of old age. 

Cato at eighty years of age, thought proper 
to learn the Greek language. Many of our 
young men, at thirty and forty, have forgotten 
even the alphabet of a language, the knowledge 
of which was necessary to enter college, and 
which was a daily exercise through college. A 
fine comment upon love of letters, truly! 

Plutarch, when b:tween seventy and eighty, 
commenced the study of Latin. “ Many of our 
young lawyers, not thirty years of age, think 
that nisi prius, fiera facias, &c., uve English ex- 
pressions; and if you tell them that a knowl- 
edge of Latin would make them appear a little 
more respectable in their profession, they would 
reply that they are too o/d to think of learning 
Latin. 

Boceacio was thirty-five years of age when he 
commenced his studies in polite literature. Yet 
he became one of the three great inasters of the 
Tuscan dialect, Dante snd Petrarch being the 
other two. There are many among us, ten 
years younger than Boccacio, who are dying of 
ennui, and regret that they were not educated 
to a taste for literature, but now they are doo old, 

Sir Henry Spelman neglected the sciences in 
his youth, but commenced the study of them 
when he was between fifty and sixty years of 
age. After this time he became the mostlearn- 
ed antiquarian and lawyer. Our young nen be- 
gin to think of laying their seniors on the shelf 
when they have reached sixty years of age.— 
How different the present estimate put upon 
experience from that which characterized a cer- 
tain period of the Grecian republic, when a man 
was not allowed to open his mouth in cases of 
political meetings, who was under forty years! 

Dr. Johnson applied himself to the Dutch 
language. but a few years before his death._— 
Most of our merchants and lawyers of twenty- 
five, thirty and forty years of age, are obliged 
to apply to a teacher to translate a business let- 
ter written in the French language, which might 
be learned in the tenth part of the time required 
for the study of the Dutch; and all because 
they are too old to learn. 

Ludovico Monaldesco, at the great age of one 
hundred and fifteen, wrote the memoirs of his 
own times; a singular exertion, noticed by Vol- 
taire, who was himself one of the most remark- 
able instances of the progress of age in new 
studies, 

Ogilby, the translator of Tomer and Virgil, 
was unacquainted with Latin and Greck until 
he was past fifty. . 

Franklin did not fully commence his philo- 
sophical pursuits till he had reached his fiftieth 
year. Tow many among us of thirty, forty and 
fifty who read nothing but newspapers, for the 
want ofa taste for natural philosophy! But they 
are too old to learn. 

Accorso, a great lawyer, Being asked why he 
began the study of law so late, answered, that 
indeed he began it late, but that he should, 
therefore, master it the sooner. This agrees 
with our theory, that healthy old age gives a 
man thé power of accomplishing a difficult stu- 
dy in much less time than would be necessary 
to one half his years. 

Colbert, the famous French Minister, at sixty 
years of age, returned to his Latin and law 
studies. How many of ourtollege-learued men 


have never looked into their classics since their | forming grand sweeping lines, characterize the , 


graduation. 
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| through which a work in sculpture must pass 

ere the artist can present his conception smooth- 
ly embodied in marble. The visitors to the 
“Slave” will thus be made acquainted with the 
bodily birth and growth of the wonderful crea- 
tion that stands before them in dazzling beauty. 

The conception being matured in the artist’s 
mind, the first step in the process of giving form 
to it, is to erect, on a firm pedestal, a skeleton 
of ivon, whose height, breadth, and limbs, are 
| determined by the size and shape of the pro- 

posed statue. In this case it would be above 
five feet high, with branches, first at the shoul- 
ders, running down forward for the arms, then 
at the hips, to support the large mass of clay 
in the trunk, and thence divided in two for the 
legs. About this strong simple frame is now 
roughly built, with wet clay, the pre-determined 
image. Rapidly is this moulded into an approx- 
imation to the human form; and when the 
trunk, head, and limbs have been definitely 
shaped, then begins the close labor of the mind. 
The living models are summoned, and by their 
aid the surface is wrought to its last stage of 
| finish. With these breathing figures before him 
and through his precise knowledge of the forni 
| and expression of every part of the human bo- 
; dy, obtained from the study of nature and his 
| own deep artistic intuitions, the clay under his 
hand gradually grew into life, as it assumed the 
elastic, vital look, which no mere anatomical! 
knowledge or craft can give, but which is im- 
parted by the genial sympathy with nature’s liv- 
ing forms in alliance with a warm sensibility to 
the beautiful, qualities which crown and render 
effectual the other less elevated endowments for 
art. Thus, by the most minute manual labor, 
directed by those high and refined mental gifts, 
the clay model of the “Slave” was wrought out ; 
and here the artist’s work ended; the creation 
was complete. The processes whereby it was 
now to be transferred to marble, though of a 
delicate, ditficult kind, and requiring Jabor and 
time, are purcly mechanical, and are performed, 
under the artist’s direction, by uninspired hands. 

In order that the sof clay image be trans- 
formed into a harder substance without suffer- 
ing the slightest change in its surface, a mould 
is applied to it, in the same way and with the 
same material as when a cast is taken of the liv- 
ing face or head, by means of semi-liqnid plas- 
ter of Paris. The clay figure is entirely cov- 
ered with this substance from one to two or 
more inches thick, provision being made 
for taking off the arms and for splitting the 

trunk after the plaster shall have hardened.— 
| The clay is then all taken out, the hollow mould 
is cleaned, and then refilled with semi-liquid 
plaster of Paris. When this, which now occu- 
pies entirely and minutely the place of the clay, 
has in its turn become hardened, the outside 
crust of plaster is broken from it, and then is 
laid bare an exact fac simile of the original clay 
figure in hard, srnooth plaster of Paris, capable 
of bearing the usage of the studio, and of re- 
ceiving the many marks that are to guide the 
marble-cutters, whose work now begins. 

First comes the blocker-out, wish his heavy 
mallet and coarse chisel, under whose rough 
blows the white block soon begins to grow into 
a rude likeness of humanity: Theu a finer 
workman, who loosens more of the folds that 
overlay the beaming image that the artistis bent 
on disclosing fiom the clntre of the marble.— 
And finally, the artist himself, or, as in this 
case, a refined worker, schooled under the eye 
of Powers, gives the finishing touches, repro- 
ducing, with unsurpassed accuracy, in the trans- 
parent, pure marbie, every swell and indenta- 
tion, gud minutest curve, all the countless deli- 
cacies of detail, the which, combined with and 











original as moulded in clay by Powers’ hand. 


ples of men who commenced a new study and 
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BROAD VIEWS. 
Tho u shalt know that this Universe is what it profess- 


estobe—an infinite one. Attempt not to swallow it 
for thy logical digestion.—CaRLYLs. 


It is pleasant to steal away from a group of 
system-worshippers, and commune awhile with 
some solitary, uncourted being, whose scope of 
thought is unlimited by any artificial bounds, and 
the play of whose feelings isas free as the moun- 
tain wind. It is like leaving the smoky pre- 
cincts of a highland hut, ona summer morning, 
to stand beneath the open sky and look forth 
upon the hills. There is something as refresh- 
ing to the mind’s eye in broad views of life an 
man, of art and literature, of facts and individ- 
uals, of nature and society, as there is to the 
bodily sense in majestic and boundless scenery. 
Broad views are characteristic of mental eleva- 
tion. To the eagle’s eye, when he hangs pois- | 
ed among the clouds, a common arena and uni- | 
versal atmosphere blend ths aspect of earth and 
her myriads. By as certain a law, does the hu- | 
man universe present a general and softened | 
picture to the intellect, sublimated by love and | 
enlarged by culture. | 

It was once my privilege to walk through a | 
renowned repository of art, with a man of gen- | 
ius. I had scrutinized the various objects there | 
preserved with companions of less calibre, who 
evidently prided themselves upon detecting dis- 
crepancies of style and errors of execution.— 
My new cicerone, on the contrary, designated | 
beauties in works, which, as wholes, are held in | 
light estimation, and was continually directing | 
my attention to the lesser excellencies of the 
more celebrated productions. This was the gen- | 
uine spirit of noble criticism. Broad views are 
as naturally taken by gifted men, as limited 
ones by those of subordinate intelligence. You 
never hear an ardent lover of art or literature 
commenting con amore, upon the minor blem- 
ishes ef a production in which genius is domi- 
nant. How do the aspirants for a reputation 
for gentility, err by continually mooting the nar- 
row topic of rank; and how do the would-be 
critics mistake their vocation by anxiously dis- 
cussing etymologies! Broad views are the le- 
gitimate result of experience and general knowl 
edge. 

The author of some modern farce makes 
one of his heroes, an accomplished Parisian 
duellist, censole a foreign coxcomb whom he has 
challenged, by promising to have him ‘neatly 
packed up and directed.” Somewhat after this 
fashion, men appear to be dealt with in society. 
Because an individual sees fit to connect himself 
with a certain association, manifest an interest 
in a specific object, or temporarily display, with 
more than ordinary force, a particular principle 
of his nature, he is at once classed, newly bap- 
tized with a party name, enrolled, severed by an 
artificial distinction—in a word, ** packed up 
and directed.” An imaginary badge is affixed 
to him as significant as the phylactery of the 
pharisee, the star of courtly honor, or the col- 
ored ribbon denoting academic or knightly pre- 
ferment. To all the general interests and pur- 
poses of social life, he is proscribed. The usual 
method of answering the question, ‘‘ What sort 
of a person is 2?” is to designate the body 
political, scientific, or otherwise, to which the 
individual is attached. A fashionable votary 
refers you to the “circle,” a religionist to the 
« sect,” and an intellectualist, to the ‘ school ;” 
each “ packs up and directs” that most diverse, 
spontancous, and free of human results—char- | 
acter, according to his whim. 

Classification is doubtless very applicable to 
minerals and plants, and labels have been found 
very useful in pharmacy. The inert, wnaltera- 
ble, fixed qualities of matter may be designated 
by a specific or generic name, may be ** packed 
up and directed ;” but the idea of so disposing 
of human beings—of indicating the endiess 
modifications of feeling, imagination, and tho’t, 
by an epithet referring only to opinions, is pre- 
posterous in the extreme. We have two brief, 
but most expressive terms for the two most sub- 
lime objects in the universe; we speak of sea 
and sky; but who ever thinks of taking pro- 
found cognisance of a particular wave, or de- 
voutly following through the horizon a single, 
shifting cloud? We regard the various move- 
ments of the deep and the ever changing aspect 
of the heavens, with perfect confidence that the 
calm etherea! canopy of the one still stretches 
in beauty above, and the fathomless depths of 
the other still sound on their way below. Why 
should we be less just toman? Why believe 
that the deep attributes, the great clements of 
his nature, are invaded by the aspects his ver- 
satile being presentsin a world of circumstances ? 
Why fix our eye upon the temporary wave or 
the passing cloud, when there is an infinite 
depth below and a glorious expanse above, 
which shal! endure when the currents of opin- 
jon and the breezes of circumstance have died 
away on an illimitable shore? . 

If Madame de Stael did not err in her idea 
that mankind are never alike but “ through af- 
fectation or design,” then this system of classi- 
fying is especially unjust, and to form any defin- 
ite notion of an individual from the party-title 
affixed to him, is altogether unphilosophical.— 
Yet how perversely we cut ourselves off from 
society calculated to inspire the deepest interest 
or to exert a most auspiciows influence, by the 
dominion of some foolish antipathy! Hundreds 
are avoided or but casually known because they 








ans, phreuologists, or literateurs, as if each and 
all of these characters might not be cultivated 
without absorbing humanity! Yet being ‘‘ pack- 
ed up and directed” under these or equally ef- 
fective terms, men, ay, and women, too, are ren- 
dered obnoxious to no small portion of their 
fellow creatures. ‘‘ Why do you not converse | 
with Miss A »” I inquired of a very sensi- | 

| 





ble lady at a party the other evening. ‘Oh, 
I’m terribly afraid of literary ladies,” she re- | 
plied, with an ill-suppressed shudder at my sug- | 
| gestion. Now the lady in question had merely 

given to the public some lively sketches of com- | 
| mon life, such as would have been very appro- 
| priate epistolary matter wherewith to entertain 
} an absent friend; and she was in the habit of | 
| talking well of everything in the whole range of | 
topics, except literature, about which she knew | 
and cared no more than was absolutely necces- 
sary to vindicate her claims to ordinary culti- 
vation, Yet was she thus unceremoniously | 
“packed up” in that peculiarly odious box 
marked ‘* blues.” 

This miserable habit of our times is vividly 
illustrated by the manner in which those next 
most sacred things to mortals, books, are treat- 
ed. Celsus reprobates the idea of a fixed sys- | 
tem of diet, on the ground that men are ex- 
posed to every variety of influence and condi- 
tion of body; and if books have been justly 
considered as mental food, then may we, on the 
same ground, advantageonsly vary our reading. 
Yet there is scarcely an individual who has not | 
“packed up and directed” numberless works, | 
of the true value of which he is altogether un- | 
aware; packed them up in the iron casket of | 
prejudice, and directed them to the far distant | 
region of neglect. 

! 
| 
| 
| 





“It is the spirit of the soul’s natural piety,” 
says a British divine, ‘to alight on whatever is 
touching or beautiful in every faith, and take 
thence its secret draught of pure and fresh emo- 
tion.” And so is it the spirit of him accustom- 
ed to broad views, to recognise man, as such, ! 
however artificially displaved, to blot out, ata 
glance, the label society has attached to him, 
and behold the earlier and indelible signature 
of nature :— 


“ that secret spirit of humanity, 
Which, ’mid her weeds and flowers, and silent 
Overgrowings, still survives.”—IL. I. TUcKERMAN. 








THE BOBOLINK, 

We give the sketch of a bird from Wolfert’s 
Roost, by Washington Irving : 

“The happiest bird of our Spring, however, 
and one that rivals the European lark in my es- 
timation, is the Boblincon—Boblink, as he is 
commonly eailed. He arrives at that choice 
portion of the year, which, in this latitude, an- 
swers to the description of the month of May, 
and lasts until nearly the middle of June. Ear- 
lier than this, Winter is apt to return on its 
traces, and to blight the opening beauties of the 
year; and later than this, begin the parching, 
and panting, and dissolving heats of Summer. 
But in this genial interval, nature is in all her 
freshness and fragrance: “the rains are over 
and gone, the flowers appear upon the earth, 
the time of the singing of birds is come, and 
the voice of the turtle is heard in the land.”— 
The trees are now in their fullest foilage and 
brightest verdure; the woods are gay with the 
clustered flowers of the laurel; the air is per- 
fumed by the sweet-brier and the wild rose; 
the meadows are enameled with clover-blos- 
soms; while the young apple, the peach, and 
the plum, begins to swell, and the cherry to 
glow, among the green leaves. 

This is the chosen season of revelry of the 
Bobolink: He comes amidst the pomp and fra- 
grance of the season; his life seems all sensi- 
bility and enjoyment, all song and sunshine. He 
is to be found in the soft bosom of the freshest 
and sweetest meadows; and is most in song, 
when the clover is in blossom. He perches on 
the topmost twig of a tree, on some long flaunt- 
ing weed, and as he rises and sinks with the 
breeze, pours forth a succession of rich tink- 
ling notes; crowding one upon another, like the 
outpouring melody of the skylark, and possess- 
ing the same rapturous character. Sometimes 
he pitches from the summit of a tree, begins 
his song as soon as he gets upon the wing, and 
flutters tremulously down to the earth, as if 
overcome with ecstasy at his own music. Some- 
times he is in pursuit of his paramour; always 
with the same appearance of intoxication and 
delight. 

Of all the birds of our groves and meadows, 
the Bobolink was the envy of my boyhood. He 
crossed my path in the sweetest weather, and 
the sweetest season of the year, when all nature 
called to the fields, and the rural fecling throb- 
bed in every bosom; but when I, lucklegs ur- 
chin! was doomed to be mewed up, during the 
livelong day, in that purgatory of boyhood, a 
school-room. It seemed as if the little variet 
mocked at me, as he flew by in full song, and 
sought to taunt me with his happier lot. Oh, 
how I envied him! No lessons, no task, no 
hateful school; nothing but holiday, frolic, green 
fields, and fine weather. Had I been more 
versed in poetry, I might have addressed him in 
the words of Logan to the cuckle : 

Sweet bird! thy bower is ever green, 
Thy sky is ever clear; 

Thou hast no sorrow in thy note, 
No Winter in thy year. 








_ labor under the imputation of being antiquari- 





Oh ! could I fiy, I'd fly with thee ; 


| ence, 


| flight. 
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We'd make, on joyful wing, 
Our annua! visit round the globe, 
Companions of the Spring! 
Further observation and experience have giv- 
en me a different idea of this little feathered 
voluptuary, which I will venture to impart, for 


| the benefit of my schoolboy readers, who may 


regard him with the same unquallified envy and 
admiration which I once indulged. I have 
shown him only as I saw him at first, what I 
may call the poetical part of his career, when 
he in a manner devoted himself to elegaut pur- 
suits and enjoyment and was a bird of music, 
and song, and taste, and sensibility and refine- 
ment. While this lasted, he was sacred from 
injury; the very schoolboy would not fling a 


| stone at him, and the merest rustic would pause 


to listen to his strains. But mark the differ- 
As the year advances, as the clover 
blossoms disappear, and the Spring fades into 
Summer, he gradually gives up his elegant tastes 
and habits; dofts bis poetical suit of black, as- 


| sumes a russet dusty garb, and sinks to the gross 


enjoyments of common vulgar birds. His notes 


| no longer vibrate on the ear; he isstufling bim- 
| self with the seeds of the tall weeds on which 


he solately swung and chanted so melodiously. 


| He has become a ‘‘ bon vivant,” a‘ gourmand ;” 


with whom now there is nothing hke ‘the joys 
of the table.” In a little while he grows tired 
of plain homely fare, and is off on a gastronom- 
ical tour in quest of foreign luxuries. 

We next hear of him with myriads of his 
kind banqueting among the reeds of the Dela- 
ware; and grown corpulent with good feeding. 
He has changed bis name in traveling. Bob- 
lincon no more—he is the Jed-bird now, the 
much sought for tit-bit of Pennsylvania epi- 


| cures; the rival in unlucky fame of the Ortolan! 
| Wherever he goes, pop! pop! pop! every rus- 


ty firelock is blazing away. He sees his com- 
panions falling by thousands around him. 

Does he take warning and reform? Alas not 
he! Incorrigible epicure! again he wings his 
The rice swamps of the South again in- 
vite him. 


pulency. He has once more changed his name, 
and is now the famous Rice-bird of the Caroli- 
nas. 

Last stage of his career; behold him spitted 
with dozens of his corpulent companions, and 
served up, a vaunted dish, on the table of some 
Southern gastronome. 

Such is the story of the bobolink ; once spir- 
itual, musieal, admired, the joy of the mead- 
ows, and the favorite bird of Spring; finally, a 
gross little’ sensualist who expiates his sensual- 
ity in the larder. His story contains a moral, 
worthy the attention of all little boys; warning 
them to keep to those refined and intellectual 
pursuits, which raised him to so high a pitch of 
popularity during the early part of his career ; 
but to eschew all tendency to that gross and 
dissipated indulgence, which brought this mis- 
taken little bird to an untimely end.” 
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It is not often that a man willingly rears a 
monument to his own shame. Yet here is one 
who not only does so, but does it with a shout 
of exultation, as if anxious to secure for it the 
attention of the world. And what is more, he 
has succeeded. With that strange fascination 
by which the eye is ever drawn towards the 
monstrous and unnatural, men are gazing now 
at him who has undertaken the singular felo da 
se of piling stone on stone to sink his own mem- 
ory into contempt. This book is being read 
and circulated to an extent that has no parallel 
in works of alike kind. Respectable publish- 
ers all over the Union have bid for the privilege 
of publishing it; and respectable people all over 
the Union are reading it, now that it is put forth. 
Ity is not only (where we might look for it,) on 
the bar of the tavern and the bench of the me- 
chanie; but also on the desk of the merchant 
and the table of the boudoir. Because it is ra- 
cy and readable, and because it tells how a vast 
fortune has been made, it finds a circulation 
that is mournfully indicative of a present lax 
morality, and of a future likely through its in- 
fluence to be even worse. 

The religious press has perhaps been too si- 
lent in respect to it. As a conservator of the 
public morals, tt is time for it to speak out. <A 
book whose whole spirit goesto teach the harm- 
lessness of deception, provided it be successful, 
and a means of gain, should not be suffered to 
permeate the country and find lodgment 
amongst high and low, without an indignant 
protest from us, at least. The shamelessness of 
falsehood that pervades it calls for a general re- 
buke. No one who can coolly tellin the cars 
of the whole public how he has spent an active 
life in amaseing money by deceit, sliould be suf- 
fered to go unwhipt of the only justice that can 
reach his ease. Not that rebuke can much af- 
fect the man himself. If he dare blurt out such 
a tale as this, without any shadow of compunc- 
tion, or any effort at disguise, he is beyond 
mending by reproof. But those whom his ex- 
ampie or teachings might pervert, should be 
made to see that there is disgrace in falsehood 
—that its success does not deprive it of its im- 
morality—that its gains cannot secure respect— 
and that, whatever soft names it be called by, 
it is none the less the abominable thing which 
God hates. 








He gorges himself among them al- | 
moat to bursting; he can scarcely fly for cor- | 


We trust the religious press throughout the 
land will do its duty in this matter; and that 
the public, taught by the terrible frauds of the 
past year the fearfél danger of a lax morality, 
will hurry down tothe grave that it deserves a 
book which utterly ignores the sacred bounda- 
ries of rightand wrong.—Christian Witness. 














ORIGIN AND PROGRESS OF 
PRINTING. 


The city of Mentz, in Germany, is entitled to 
| the honor of being the birth-place of printing. 
! Strasburg, and one or two other éities, have laid 
| earnest claims to this high honor, bat it is gen- 
; erally conceded by historians that it belongs to 
| Mentz. 
Gutienburg invented, and first used separate 
letters, or movable types, in 1442. As early as 
1423, he had printed with lines cut on wood, 
| but this was only a small mechanical advance 
| on what had been done for many years. 
De Xylographie printing, or the taking of impres- 
j sions from wooden tables, on which letters or 

figures were engraved, had previously been 

practiced in Germany. This was an eastern in- 
| vention. It came from China and Japan, where 
| it is stiilin use. Among the Jupanese, fiom 
| Ume inmemorial, the art of taking impressions 
in wax has been exeretsed, and these curious 
and isolated people claim the merit of having 
originated Xylographie printing. 

Typographic printing, or the taking of im- 
pressions from immovable wooden or metal 
types, began properly in 1399. The oldest work 
typographically executed, was a Latin Bible, 
which was published in 1455. 

A man named John Faust or Faustus, beeame 
associated with Guttenburg, and did much to 
improve the art the latter had invented. The 
Bibles then extant were in manuscript, and the 
writing of them gave profitable employment to 
the Monks. In 1462, Faust went to Paris 
to sell the Bibles he bad printed, when the 
Monks, fearing his business would so interfere 
with theirs as to render their copying labors 
unnecessary, opposed him bitterly, and appeal- 
| ed to the prejudices and superstitions of the peo- 
ple, by declaring that he was leagued with the 
Father of lies. Faust beeame alarmed, on ac- 
count of the violenee of their persecution, and 
fled from Paris; hence arose the tradition that 
Satan mysteriously conducted the printer to his 
invisible kingdom. 

From Germany printing was first carried into 
Italy ; it was next practicéd in France. It was 
introduced in England by Wm. Caxton, about 
the year 1541. 

Guttenburg at first took impressions from his 
types by fastening them upon a table—coloring 
then with writing ink—spreading the paper 
over them, and pressing it with a rubber of horn. 





Scuotars.—No one can be made a scholar; 
almost all persons can make themselves schol- 
ars.’ Labor saving machines do not apply to 
the mental world in the same sense as to the 
physical. It is not among vast libraries, sur- 
rounded by numerous teachers and professors 
that prodigies of learning are produced. The 
person who in youth learns to exercise bis own 
powers of mind, is sure to turn out a scholar, 
and a useful practical man, if he lives to the 
middle period of life. If he does not learn to 
think for himself, as well as to read books and 
receive facts from others, he will never become 
really learned. Who ever heard of a scholar 
made by lectures, or by teachers in any form ? 
Has not every scholar who has yet appeared in 
the world become such by his own efforts—by 
personal applications—by the patient and per- 
severing use of the machinery within him ?— 
Who ever heard of a hereditary learning, or of 
ideas manufactured like cotton cloth—by steam 
or water power? The history of American col- 
leges for the last ten or twenty years fully proves 
that students who perform the most mental la- 
bor for themselves, and not those who hear the 


est and most valuable men. A large library is 
another facility in education, which by abuse is 
likely to do injury to students. A great reader, 
and especially a miscellaneous reader, is seldom 
a good scholar or a useful man. He may have 
a large masz of materials collected, but he har 
no power to use them, either for himself or his 
fellow men, His mind is a mere Jumber yard, 
and himself an intellectual miser—a blank in the 
beautiful and harmonious creation around him. 


Soot 





Mecuaxics.—The following beautiful extract 
is from Bulwer'’s celebrated play entitled’ the 
“Carpenter of Rouen.” It is a high compli- 
ment to mechanics: 

“What have they not done? Have they not 
opened the secret chambers of the mighty 
deep, and extracted its treasures, and made the 
raging billows their highways, on which they 
ride as on & tamed steed? Are not the ele- 
ments of fire and water chained to the crank, 
and at the mechanic’s bidding compelled to turn 
it? Have not mechanics opened the bowels of 
the earth, and made its products contribute to 
our wants? The forked lightning is their play- 
thing, and they ride triumphant on the wings 
of the mighty wind. To the wise they are 
flood-gates of knowledge, and kings and queens 
are decorated by their handiwork. He’ who 
made the universe was a great mechanic.” 
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THE GULF AND THE ISTHMUS. 





FROM AN UNPUBLISHED MSS. 


Panama, : 
: We left the Balize, and after a 
voyage of ten days, with constant head winds and 
a rough sea, we arrived in the Bay of Chagres. 
Whilst the rest were groaning and grabbing at 
the ropes, I was able to sit at the bows and 
watch the porpoises which occasionally tumbled 
around the ship—the flying fish which were 
frightened up in droves—the “shear waters,” 
ekimming over the “white caps,”—and occa- 
sionally a nautilus of the most beautifully va- 
riegated colors, looking so frail that one is fear- 
ful least they should be dashed to pieces. But 
they have very long antennae, which they drag 


—., 











in the water, and serve so well for ballast that 
they are able to outride the wildest storm. In 
the evenings, before the moon arose, in the Car- 
the waves and spray in the wake 
and around the bows of the ship, looked like 
You 
have doubtless read of the phosphorescent ap- 
pearance of the Gulf ina dark night, but you 
have no conception of its beautiful appearance. 
T thought it locked much asa huge ship would 
plunging through the “milky way,” dashing 
the nebula of stars to the right and left before 
its bows. 


ribean sea, 


liquid gold, bespangied with diamonds. 


Presently, however, the moon would 
rise, and its brillianey, which is remarkable in 
the tropics, would eclipse our marine pyrotech- 
nichs even as the real milky way fades away be- 
fore the sun in the morning. There is some- 


- thing grand in the wide illimitable expanse of 


which cannot be felt elsewhere. As I 
laid in my berth and looked out on the moonlit 
d:sert, Lthought of the sentiment which I had 
somewhere read in an apostrophe to the Ocean, 
“ the world's grave yard without monuments.” 

Chagres I expected to find situated on a flat 
sand bank, and about the awfulest place in the 
It is, on the contrary, airily situ- 
ated at the mouth of the river, and hid fom 
view from most of the harbor by a bold biuff on 
which is the ancient Spanish fortress of St. Lo- 
The general scenery around the place 
The river is about two hundred 


waters, 


Geography. 


renzo. 
is fine indeed. 
fect wide and very deep, and its banks are cover- 
ed with glades which have never been penetra- 
ted by anything but alligators. We arrived at 
Chagres in the afternoon and remained there on- 
ly till the next day. ‘We took a walk in the 
evening to the fortress on the bluff Itisa 
splendid old stronghold, and is sufficiently in 
Itis about 
one hundred and eighty years old, and its cir- 
terns and turrets, dykes, magazines and 
barracks, and piles of shot and shell, and splen- 
did old cannon and mortars, with richly carved 
devices—bearing the imprint of ‘“ Sevilla” and 
“ Bareelonia”—though at present all unfit for 
service, give evidence of the former importance 
and impregnability of the place. The sun was 
just setting in the sea to the west as we stood 
in this ruin and looked down upon the village, 
the ruin, the groves of palm and corn beyond. 
As the sun lighted up the sombre old pile I 
thought it was a most fitting type of the king- 
dom, by which, and in the days of whose gran- 
deur and power it was erected. Like it, it was 
splendid even in decay, and sustained iike it, 
more by the vines and creepers which time had 
woven around it, than any remaining portion of 
its original strength. 

Next morning we started up the Chagres riv- 
er. Itis mountain stream, and its banks are 
covered with the most luxuriant growth of veg- 
etation, with flowers of the most brilliant col- 
ors, and all interwoven into festoons of unsur- 
passed loveliness. Oh! for romance and pleas- 
ure, (and hardship, too,) you should travel up 
the Chagres. 

At Gorgona we left the river. The path 
immediately plunges into impenetrable jungle, 
formed by all kinds of tropical plants and trecs, 
and is frequently arched over for some distance 
by the palm and other trees. It is worn in 
deep gullies and ridges by the travel of so many 
years. The whole: isthmus is of granite rock; 
though the luxuriant vegetation has formed’a 
rich soil, and in most’places of sufficient depth 
to sustain any growth of vegetation, but occa- 
sionally the path crosses the naked rock, into 
which it has worn to the depth of two feet, by 
the hoofs of two centuries’ travel. I could not 


ruins to make it doubly interesting. 


and 
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/ nature. 
“or another. 


but think that although the Creator had fasten- 
ed the two continents together with a very fine 
spun thread, yet it was one of perdurable 
strength. Occasionally the surface of the ground 
is covered with angular fragments of basaltic 
rock, which makes it very rough, and the huge 
masses of rock which occasionally appear, have 
the roundness of comparatively recent voleanic 
action. Occasional mountain streamlets cross 
the path and furnish water to the way-worn 
traveler. To see a group of natives resting at 
one of these streamlets, after having carried a 
burthen of more than one hundred and fifty 
pounds for miles through the burning sun, and 
ihe branches over head shutting out the rays, 
(and‘a more gratified set of mortals you would 
not find,) would remind you of the group of Is- 
raelites around the rock of Horeb, faint and 
thirsty, just as the smitten rock poured forth its 
Ve halted for the night on the 
“summit,” the highest land between the two 
Before daylight we aroused our mule- 


treasurcs. 


oceans. 


teer, and by the gray light we pushed into the | 


path, which had increased in wildness and rough- 
Just as we reached a high point, the 
sun arose behind the sugar loaf peaks to the 
east, and the mountains formed a grand amphi- 
theatre, inclosing a huge basin of beautiful veg- 


ness. 


etation, and the flowers and birds gave variety 
When with- | 
in a few miles of Panama, the spires of the ca- 
thedrals are visibie, but (contrary to my expec- 
tations) the waters of the Pacific cannot be seen 
until you arrive in the city. Long before enter- 
ing the gate of the city you see the blackened 
walls of convents and dwellings, monuments of 
the revolutions which separated the country 
from the Spanish rule, and their subsequent in- 
testine broils. Jt is painful to behold the mis- 
erable hovel of the present inhabitant built 
against the wall of some splendid ruin, 
which though covered with cactus and creep- 


to a scene of unsurpassed beauty. 


and 


ing vines, displays enough of its original archi- 
tecture ‘to show where the glory has been.” 
aT AE Se Bee 
For the Journal 
Epitors:—As your journal is not 
devoted exclusively to the cultivation of the i7. 
telleet, but 
perhaps 


Messrs. 


to education in its broader sense. 
a tolumn or two devoted more partic- 
ularly to the improvement of the heart, may not 
be amiss. 

The selected, is, the importance of 
character, expecially to the young. 


subject 


We will consider the nature of character, the 
elements in its formation, the means of acqui- 
ring it, and lastly, its dxportance, especially ‘to 
the young. 

When we speak of character, we do not con- 
sider it as any thing which is born with us, 
which we inherit by birth, neither as transmit- 
ted to us by natural descent from parent to 
child; but, as the fruit of the free, voluntary 
exercises of those powers and feculties which 
our Creator has given us. It.is a plant of slow 
and the different forins in which it ap- 
pears, are the results of different means em- 
ployed No 
one possesses a character of substantial worth 
by nature. It springs up and grows in the bo- 
som under the hand of judicious and perseve- 
ving culture. It is as true, that man, is the ar- 
chitect of his own character, as that “he is the 
architect of his own. fortune.” 


growth, 


in its formation and development. 


Every man és 
what he makes himself, under the circumstances 
and influences with which Providence surrounds 
him. The child, as it lays in the cradle,’ we 
say, has no.eharacter; but it has a nature or 
constitutional principles, on which character is 
to be engrafted. it possesses an animal, social, 
intellectual and moral nature; and when these 
begin to devélop themselves, then character 
will commence.. The: character that follows, 
will depend upon the direction and control of 
these original principles and propensities of our 
These will be developed in one form 
They are the seed, the germs of 
character, which wil/ soon put forth. Then how 
important that they have aright direction at 
first. “As the twig is bent, the tree’s inclined.” 
‘One element in the formation of a right char 
acter is the government of the animal nature or 
propensities. The young should especially hold 
in check their appetites and passions, and bring 








them under the control of the higher principles 
of our nature. In some they are stronger and 
more active than in others, but in ad/ they na- 
turally and strongly tend to excess; and every 
undue indulgence of them only serves to in” 
crease their strength, and give them the mas- 
tery over our better nature. 
indulgences, 


Yielding to such 
lays the foundation of a vicious, 
low and groveling character. Our future char- 
acter, in a great degree, then depends upon the 
right direction of the inferior principles of our 
nature. We should let reason and conscience 
control them. If they are strong and active, 
we should restrain and guide them with greater 
dilligence and watchfulness, 

Another element included in the formation of 
a right character, is, the culéure of our social 
nature. A wise Creator has formed us to live 
in society, to exercise warm affections for our 
relatives and friends, and to rejoice in, and seck 
the good of others. In the formation of char- 
acter, it is essential that our social affections 
should be drawn forth, and kept in warm and 
In early life, 
special pains should be taken to suppress the 


vigorous action in he bosom. 


selfish affections, (which are so apt to control | 
our actions) and to cultivate those of an oppo- | 


site character; a kind and benevolent, a self- 
| sacrificing and generous spirit. The young 
should seek to do acts of benevolence and kind- 
ness to those around them. They neednot go 
far to find those worthy of their sympathy and 
assistance. Then do not for one moment cher- 
ish the thought that you are to live for yourself | 
alone, but that it is your duty and privilege to | 
feel for, and take a lively interest in the welfare 
of others. In order to betruly honored, useful 
and happy in the world, we must strive to do | 








| 


good to those who come within our influence. | 


This is one of the brightest traits of the human 
character. We all love and admire a character 
of kindness and benevolence, How soon our 
affections are drawn out toward one whose s0- 
cial feelings are warm and gencrous, and who 
is seen to feel a lively interest in those around 
him. 

Another clement is intellectual culture. 
great end of education gs it is usually conducted, 
is the cultivation of the intellect. This is often 
done to the great neglect of the social and mor- 
al part of our being. Where this is the case, 
it is a great loss, and frequently a great injury 
to the character. God estimates men more by 
their hearts than their intellects, by their virtue 
and piety, than by their knowledge and skill. 
Our happiness and usefulness in life, depend 


The | 


mind, purifies and elevates the affections, en- 
larges the benevolent feelings, and thus forms 
a character at once intelligent, amiable and vir- 

tuous, ee Be % 

(To be continued.) 
————_—— +00 —- 
For the Journal. 

THE BARON VON STEUBEN. 





Frederick William Augustus Steuben was a 
native of Prussia; he was an officer in the Pru- 
sian army, and aid-de-camp to Frederick the 
Great. While in his service he was at the 
head of the quarter-master’s department, and 
was, therefore, well versed in the military tac 
tics of one of the greatest monarchs of Europe. 
In the summer of 1777, he traveled to Paris, 
intending to visit some friends in England.— 
While in that city he met with the French min. 
ister of war, the Count de St. Germain. The 
count being acquainted with the superior mili- 
tary talents of the Baron, persuaded him to en- 
ter the service of the AmericanCongress. De 
consented to do this, and on the Ist of Decem- 


ber, 1777, he arrived at Portsmouth, New 
Hampshire, im the French ship THeureux, 
which was laden with arms and munitions of 


war forthe use of the United States. On his 
arrival he heard of the capture of Burgoyne, 
and he was satisfied that the cause in which he 
He 
wrote to Washington for instructions, and, ac- 
cording to his directions, he proceeded to York- 
town in Pennsylvania, where Congress was sit- 
ting. His services were thankfully accepted, 
and the commissions which he desired for his 

attendants, granted. He then immediately 
joined the army at its winter quarters at Valley 
Forge. His military practice amply fitted him 
for a military teacher, and in May, 1778, Con- 
gress complied with the recommendations of 
Washington and appointed him inspector gen - 
eral of the army, with the rank of major gen- 
eral. He iinmediately commenced his duties, 
and in a short time, had surmounted difficulties 
which would have discouraged a less determined 
spirit. He composed a complete system of or- 


had embarked was not a hopeless one. 


| der and exercise for the use of the army, and 


more on the right cultivation of our social and | 


moral powers, than our intellectual ; 
love to see ‘the character adorned with intel- 
ligence, with clearness and force 
with well formed mental } We do not | 
err in cultivating the intellect too much, but in 
cultivating the heart too little. Itis the duty 
of every one, and especially the young, to make 
the most of the powers of mind with which 
they are endowed. They should learn to think, 
toreason, to judge, and thus invigorate and en- 
large the mind, and prepare it for investigation, 


of thought, 
habits.” 


The builder must make preparations before he 
car erect the edifice. 
The last clement we would mention, in the 
formation cf a right character, is moral culture. 
By moral culture, we draw out and direct to 
their objects the active principles of our nature, 
——those that relate to duty, to responsibility, to 
God. These are’ principles implanted within 
us by our Creator, and form the most important 
part of our mental constitution. Upon the 
right training and use of these, depend our 
character in the sight of God, and our) destiny 
We are all conscious that we pos- 
sess the power to distinguish between right and 
It bids us with a voice of authority to 
do what is right, and refrain from what is wrong. 
It points us to another world ss the place where 
we are to reap the reward of our actions in thi 
world. Our character to be formed aright, 
must be furmed on this great truth; formed for 
both worlds. How important then that the 
young be trained to a quick and tender sense of 
duty, to a sacred regard for truth and riglit, to 
a love of virtue and a hatred of Vice, to the 
love and fear of God, as the great gud and ob- 
Ject of their being. This moral cyiture devel- 
ops and improves all the other fyeulties of the 


in eternity. 


wrong. 


| 
yet we all | 





Congress, (with the approbation of Washington, ) 
ordered it to be printed, and adopted by the 
army. For many years after the close of the 
war, this system was used by the 
training of the militia. 

The following extract from Dr. Thatchers’ Mi’- 
itary Journal, 


States for the 


will serve to show his success in 
instructing the raw troops, which had hitherto 
composed the American army. “ Af- 
ter the siege of Yorktown, the Baron returned 
tothe northward, and remained with the army, 
continually emplayed until the peace, in per- 
fecting its discipline. The adroitness, and above 
all, the silence with which the manceuvres were 
| performed, was remarked by the officers of the 
French army with surprise.” 


Ile says : 


“The Marquisde 
la Val de Montmorenci, brigadier-general, said 
to the Baron, ‘I admire the celerity and exact- 
itude with which your men perform, but what I 
cannot conceive, is the silence with which they 
mancuvre.’ ‘I do not know, Monsieur le Mar- 
quis,’ he replied, ‘whence noise should procecd, 
when even my brigadievs dare not open their 
mouths, except to repeat orders.’ 

“The French excecdingly loud 
in their evolutions and marches, and 


troops were 
fonsieur 
la Val at all times louder than the rest. Ona 
subsequent occasion, designed to show the de- 
gree of siverineen at which our offcers and 
soldiers had arrived, the Baron was asked by 
one of the Broce generals, what manwuvres 
he intended to perform; on being informed ; 
‘Yes,’ replied the French chief, ‘¥ have seen, 
partic: larly the last you mention, performed by 
the Prussians in Silesia, but t with a very com- 
plex addition,’ which he expleined. ‘But you 
witl recollcet, general, thot we are not quite 
Prussians.’ ‘Alter his guests had retired, the 
Baron said, ‘1 will let these Frenchmen know 
that we ean do what the Prussians can, and 
what their army cannot do. I will save those 
gentlemen who have not been in Silesia, the 
trouble of going there; they may come to Ver- 
planck’s point next week for instruction.’ They 
came, chiefs and subalterns; and everything 

was done in the finest style, to their real or pre- 
tended admiration.” 

At the clese of the war, the Baran setiled 
ia One di county, New York, where he had re-» 
ceived a grant of land, and through the infin 
ence of Washington and Hamilton, obtained an ‘ 
annuity of & £2,500 from the general govezn- 
ment. He died of apeplexy in 1795. 

March 12th, 1865. RM. ¥., IR. 
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THE OLD COTTAGE CLOCK. 


Oh! the old, old clock, of the household stock, 
Was the brightest thing and neatest ; 

Its hands, though old, had a touch of gold, 
And its chime rang still the sweetest. 

"Twas a monitor too, though its words were few, 
Yet they lived, though nations altered ; 

And its voice, still strong, warned old and young, 
When the voice of friendship faltered. 

“ Tick, tick,” it said—* quick, quick, to bed— 
For ten I’ve re oe : 
up, and go, or else, you know, 

> You Ande rise soon in the morning !” 

A friendly voice was that old, old clock, 
As it stood in the corner smiling, — 

And blessed the time with a merry chime, 
The wintry hours beguiling ; 

But a cross old voice was that tiresome clock, 
As it called at day-break boldly, 

When the dawn looked gray o’er the misty way, 
And the early air blew coldly ; 

“Tick, tick,” it said—" quick out of bed, 
For five I’ve given warning; 

You'll never have health, you ’ll never get wealth, 
Unless you ’re up soon in the morning.” 


Still hourly the sound goes round and round, 
_ With a tone that ceases never; 
While tears are shed for the bright days fled, 
And the old friends lost forever ! 
Its heart beats on—though hearts are gone 
That warmer beat and younger; 
Its hands still move—though hands we love 
Are clasped on earth no longer! 
“ Tick, tick,” it said—* to the church-yard bed, 
The grave hath given warning ; 
Up, up, and rise, and = to ae 
venly morr 
And prepare for a hea ly [English Paper. 











For the Journal. 


LASSIFICATION OF HUMAN 
ese KNOWLEDGE. 


BY REV. ROSWELL PARK, D. D., PREST. OF RACINE COLLEGE. 
(Concluded.) 


The second department is that of Psychology, 
or the study of the human mind. 

It comprises a large portion of what Aristotle 
called Metaphysics; a name signifying that 
which is beyond nature ; meaaing, beyond the 
reach of our senses. It is true that we can 
know the human soul only by its functions, and 
not by its essence: still it is none the less true 
that “the proper study of mankind is man,” 
and that the soul is our nobler part, being im- 
mortal. In this department we include Rhetor- 
ic, or the arts of speaking and writing ; and Lo- 
gic, or the art of reasoning ; as these branches 
have so close a relation to the human mind.— 
Next to these we place Phrenics, or Mental 
Philosophy; and Ethics, or Moral Philos- 
ophy; and after these the great science of 
Education, which has so much to do with the 
study of the human mind. Thus we make five 
branches in the department of Psychology ; form- 
ing a natural series, and a proper sequence to 
the study of the languages, as well as a proper 
introduction to the subjects which are to 
follow. 

The third department is that of Nomology, 
or the study of law and civil government. It 
comprehends the branches of Political Philoso- 
phy, International Law, Constitutional Law, 
Municipal Law, and Political Economy. Polit- 
ical Philosophy treats of the general principles 
of all human government, and the different 
forms which it assumes. International Law, or 


the Law of Nations treats of the rights which | 


nations may claim, and the duties which they 
owe, in their intercourse with each other. Con- 
stitutional Law treats of the internal organiza- 
tion of any government; and Municipal Law 
comprises that code of statute and common law, 
by which cases are'tried in the ordinary courts 
of justice. Political Economy treats of the 
Wealth of Nations; and is placed as an appen- 
dix to the department of Nomology, because it 
is chiefly subsidiary to statesmanship and legis- 
lation. The term Law, is derived from the 
Saxon, laga ; and signifies a rule of action. The 
term Civil Law was originally applied to the 
old system of Roman Law, which was the basis 
both of the English Law and our own. 

The fourth department is that of Theology, 
or the study of God and religion; including 
the false systems of the heathen, as well as our 
own, which we feel assured is alone the true.— 
This department is naturally subdivided into the 
four branches of Paganism, Mahomedanism, 
Judaism, and Cheistianity. The name Religion. 
is derived from the Latin re, again or back, and 
ligo, I bind; signifying a binding of the soul 
back again to the service of God, which we 
have deserted by sinning. The fact that every 
nation, however barbarous, has some object of 
worship, shows that piety is natural to man, al. 





‘ though it is so often corrupted by debasing 


passions; and that some religion is necessary, 
to satisfy our better nature. Natural Religion 
might suffice to indicate that there is a Supreme 
Being, who made and governs the universe; 
although the Pagans or heathen have obscured 
him by their throngs of false gods; and the 
Jews and Mahomedans have only learned to 
' worship him imperfectly. It was reserved for 
| Christianity to dispel the mists of superstition, 





| and give us the light of the Sun of Righteous- 
| ness, to be the life of all who will receive it.— 
Thus far we have spoken of the province of 
| Psychonomy, or the laws of the mind; and we 
| now pass to the province of Ethnology, or the 
| study of nations. 

| ‘The fifth department is that of Geography, 
including Voyages and Travels. It may natur- 
| ally be subdivided into sia branches, treating of 
the six grand divisions of the earth; properly 
beginning with Asia, as it was the cradle of the 
human race, and ending with Oceanica, as it 
| was last made known to the civilized world.— 
| Ancient Geography might be considered as an 
introduction ; but it is better to take it in con- 
nection with modern; presenting the the entire 
Geography of each country continuously, from 
the most ancient times to the present. We in- 
clude Voyages and Travels in this department, 
because they furnish in a great measure the 
materials of which systematic Geographies are 
composed; and the Statistics of each country 
belong to its geography, which, without these, 
would not be complete. The progress of geo- 
graphical discovery, within the last four hundred 
years, is one of the greatest wonders of modern 
times. 

The sixth department is that of Chronogra- 
phy, including Civil History and Antiquities.— 
This may be subdivided into Euclassic Chro. 
nography, including the history of the most an- 
cient times, with that of Greece and Rome; 
Oriental Chronography, or that of Asia and Af- 
rica since the downfall of the Roman empire; 
European, next; and Amcrican, last. Our stream 
of history is traced back from the United States 
to England and Central Europe; from thence 
| to Rome and Greece ; and from thence to Egypt, 
Palestine, and Babylon; near which great city 
was doubtless the cradle of the human race. It 
is remarkable that those nations of the old 
world whose history is the most interesting and 
important, have the most antiquities; and these 
are best studied in connection with the events 
which gave them birth. As far, therefore, as 
Antiquities form a distinct study, we would as- 
sociate them with history; and to these we 
| would add the study of Chronology, which is so 
intimately associated with them both. 

The seventh department is Biography; and 
our best plea for giving this subject so promi- 
nent a place, is the fact that nearly one tenth 
part of all the books which have ever been 
written, belongs to this department. Biography 
may, we think, be considered as supplementary 
to history, rather than subordinate ; and it be- 
| comes a science by itself, aside from the knowl- 
edge of human nature which it affords, if we 
treat itas Plutarch did, by assembling those 
who were engaged in the same walks of life, 
and comparing them together. We include in 
this department the studies of Eenealogy and 
Heraldry, which, though so little esteemed 
among ourselves, have been so highly regarded 
among most of the nations of Europe. Biog- 
raphy, like history, may be subdivided into Eu- 
classic, Oriental, European, and American; and 
the individuals of each country or period may 
be grouped as statesmen, divines, scholars, phi- 
losophers, mathematicians, naturalists, physi- 
cians, engineers, mechanics, generals, artists, 
and the like. 

The eighth department is that of Callography, 
including poetry, romance, and miscellaneous 
literature ; corresponding nearly ¢o the French 
| term Belles Letters, of which the name is a 

Greek version. This department is a natural 
sequence of biography, as that is of history; 
and it may be subdivided as they are. The 
name Poetry, is derived from a Greek verb sig_ 
nifying to make or fashion; and it is to pros, 
what a holiday is toa common day, or a uniform 
to a common dress. A poem, to deserve the 
name, should have a distinct and a noble ob- 
ject. Romance also borrows largely from the 
imagination, and may become poetical; and 
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both poetry and romance have a national impor- 
tance, either a8 helping to form the manners, 
or to illustrate them. when formed. It is to be 
regretted that so many works belonging to this 
department have an injurious tendency; and it 
were far better for the world if they had never 
had existence. We here conclude the province 
of Ethnology, or the study of nations; and pass 
to that of Hylonomy, or the laws of the material 
world. 

The ninth department is that of Mathematics, 
or the science of quantity, treating both of num- 
ber and form, with their various relations. This 
department is subsiding to some of the follow- 
ing; and it may he divided into five branches. 
In Arithmetic and Algebra we are concerned 
with numbers alone; and in Geometry with 
magnitude and shape alone; but in Ancylom- 
etry or Analytical Geometry, and in Rheometry 
or the Differential and Integral Calculus, the 
preceding branches are combined, in peculiar 
modes, producing wonderful results. Thename 
Ancylometry signifies the measure of curves, 
but it also includes Trigonometry; and the 
name of Rheometry was suggested by the name 
Fluxions, which was first given to the science 
by Sir Isaac Newton, its inventor. Descriptive 
Geometry is best associated with elementary 
Geometry, as merely a different application of 
the same principles, however ingenious and 
useful. , 


The tenth department is that of Acrophysics, 
including Natural Philosophy and its kindred 
sciences. It may be subdivided into Mechan- 
ics, Astronomy, Optics, Ceraunics, and Chem- 
istry. Under Mechanics we include Hydrostat- 
ics, and Pneumatics; and the name Ceraunics, 
derived from a Greek word signifying thunder 
and lightning, is meant to include the kindred 
studies of heat, electricity, galvanism, and mag- 
netism. With these we may place Meteorolo- 
gy, Which is not so much of a distinct science 
as an application of several sciences to the phe- 
nomena of the atmosphere. The science of 
Chemistry doubtless belongs to this important 
department; although it has intimate relations 
with the following, especially with the studv of 
minerals. 

The eleventh department is that of Jdliophys- 
tes, or Natural History, compréhending what 
are often termed the Natural Sciences. It is 
subdivided into the four branches of Zoology, 
Botany, Mineralogy, and Geology. The first 
three of these treat of what are popularly call- 
ed the three kingdoms of nature, the ani- 
mal, vegetable, and mineral; and Geology, bor- 
rowing from them all, derives the most sublime 
conclusions concerning the formation and an- 
cient history of the earth; thus linking with 
astronomy to reveal many wonders of the uni- 
verse, and lead the mind from nature up to na- 


t ture’s God. The Nebular hypothesis, or theory 


of the creation, resting on these kindred sci- 
ences, is perhaps the grandest speculation of 
which the human mind is capable ; and its per- 
fect harmony with the Bible is one of the strong- 
est evidences of its truth. 


The twelfth department is that of Androphys- 
ics, or the Medical Sciences. It may be subdi- 
ded into the branches of Andronomy, Pharm- 
acology, Thereology, and Chirurgery. Under 
Andronomy we include Anatomy, treating of 
the structure of the human body; and Physiol- 
ogy, treating of its functions, or the uses of its 
several organs. Pharmacology treats of the 
Materia Medica, or the various medicines, in 
cluding poisons and their antidotes. Thereolo- 
gy treats of diseases, their symptoms, their 
causes and their cure; comprehending what is 
generally understood by the practice of Medi- 
cine. And Chirurgery includes Surgery and 
its kindred studies; with which we include 
the province of Hylonomy, and pass on to Tech- 
nology, or the study of the arts which relate to 
material objects, 

The thirteenth department is that of Archi- 
technics, comprehending the arts of building 
and locomotion. It may be subdivided into the 
branches of Hylurgy, Machinery, Architecture, 
Viatecture, Navitecture, and Navigation, Hy- 
lurgy treats of the materials used in the arts; 


and Machinery treats of the apparatus by which 


they are forced into the service of man. Arch- 
itecture applies these to the construction of ed- 
ifices; whether palaces and temples, or manu- 
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factories and magazines, or quiet rural houses. 
Viatecture relates to the construction ef roads, 
railroads, and canals, and to all the means of 
inter ication by land, including the mag- 
netic telegraph. It is therefore nearly synony- 
mous with Civil Engineering. Naviteeture or 
Ship-building, and Navigation, relate on the 
other hand to interc tion by water, 
and complete the outline of this important 
group. 

The fourteenth department is that of Chreo- 
technics, or the useful arts, so called by way of 
eminence, forming the group, so often and pop- 
ularly associated, of Agriculture, Manufactures 
and Commerce. With Agriculture we associate 
Horticulture, or gardening; and Domicalture, 
or house-keeping and cooking; all which are 
80 necessary to the comforts of eivilized life. 
Manufactures may be subdivided chiefly into 
Vestiture, or the cloth manufacture and its con- 
comitants; and Furniture, comprehending the 
various minor and movable articles which sub- 
serve the convenience of mankind. The study 
of Commerce naturally follows, as providing for 
the exchange of superfluities in order to supply 
the needs of each nation and individual. 

The fifteenth department is that of Mache- 
technics, or the arts of war, on land and sea.— 
It may be subdivided into Oplistics, Fortifica- 
tion, Geotactics, Strategy, and Navitactics or 
naval warfare. Oplisties relates to the wea- 
pons, ammunition, and supplies required for 
maintaining an army. Fortification relates to 
the construction of extraneous defences, or the 
destruction of the like defences when shelter- 
ing an enemy. Geotactics relates to the paras 
ding and drilling of troops; and is subdivided 
into cavalry, artillery, and infantry tactics.— 
Strategy, or Grand Tactics, relates to the plan- 
ning of campaigns, the managing of armies, 
and all the higher duties of a commanding gen- 
eral; and Navitactics treats of every thing 
which relates to the managing of fleets and 
fighting on the sea. 

The sixteenth and last department is that of 
Callotechnics, or the fine arts which relate to 
material objects. It may be subdivided into 
the branches of Printing, Painting, Sculpture, 
Music, and Argics. Uuder Printing we com- 
prehend Writing; under Painting we compre- 
hend Drawing and Engraving; and under Sculp- 
ture we include Modelling, and the casting of 
statues and other ornamental objects. The 
name Argics, coined from a Greek word signi- 
fying leisure, is applied to Gymnastic and Cal- 
isthenic exercises, and to games of chance and 
skill; to all of which, however unimportant, a 
place must somewhere be assigned in making a 
complete classification of human knowledge. 

Such a classification, it is believed, is here 
hastily presented to view; in the hope that it 
may serve to expand thé minds of many read- 
ers, by showing them how vast is the compass 
of human thought; and at the same time to 
stimulate them in the acquisition of that knowl- 
edge which is thus brought to their attention. 
The powers of the human mind are limited ; 
but those who will best apply themselves, may 
advance the farthest in this sublime pursuit, and 
most enjoy the satisfaction which it cannot fail 
to afford. Only, to attain the good of happi- 
ness, knowledge must be sought on virtuous 
principles, and applied to virtuous ends. Oth- 
erwise, a vicious pursuit of it will only serve to 
enhance the misery of its possessor, and to make 
him a greater pest to society. The acme of all 
knowledge, is, to know how to choose the good 
and refuse the evil. * 








” 





Epucatiox—Its Usr.—There are several 
ways of reforming men, by the laws of the civil 
magistrate, and by the public preaching of min. 
isters. But the most likely and hopeful reform, 
ation of the world must begin with children.— 
Wholesome laws and good sermons are but late 
ways; the timely and compendious way is a 
good education. This may be an effectual pre- 
vention of evil; whereas all after-ways are but 
remedies, which do always suppose some neg- 
lect and omission of timely cure.—Arehbishop 
Tillotson. 





A little neglect can do a great mischief—for 
want of a nail the. shoe was lost, for the want 
of a shoe the horse was lost, for the want of a 
horse the rider was lost. 
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EDITORIAL OLLA-PODRIDA. 


Norma Scnoots.—It was quite a step in so- 
cial progress when Cesar, with his usual policy, 
raised pedagogues from the condition of serfs 
to a full participation in those glorious privileges 
of Roman citizenship, which.were such a safe- 
guard throughout the known@erld, and which 
Saint Paul so boldly and successfully asserted, 

In our own time of telegraphs, Paixhan guns, 
and democracies, the social position of the 
teacher is commensurate with his social import- 
ance; but for all this, we doubt whether his im- 
portance is fully appreciated. Much of this in- 
attention to the due qualification and peculiar 
aptness of those whose is the 


“ Delightful task ! to rear the tender thought, 
And teach the young idea how to shoot, 

To pour the fresh instruction o’er the mind, 
To breathe the enlivening spirit, and to fix 
The generous purpose in the glowing breast,” 


is the fault of the teachers themselves, and we 
firmly believe the true worth of this high call- 
ing will never be thoroughly understood by the 
masses of our population until the teacher is set 
more fully apart from ordinary pursuits, and by 
a kind of intellectual baptism and dedication to 
his peculiar profession, renders it distinct, inte- 
gral, and commanding. : 

In too many cases, school-teaching is only 
considered as a stepping-stone, by the use of 
which, a young man or woman may obtain the 
requisite means to fit themselves for some other 
calling, and in this manner the important office 
of instructor has been hastily entered upon 
without due preparation, or proper devotion to 
the pursuit, and often with little knowledge of 
its important responsibilities, or care for success 
in the endeevor to instruct. 

Young divinity students divide their time be- 
tween Calvin, Luther, Butler, and the lisping 
A BC of their pupils. Half-fledged lawyers anx- 
ious for their first brief, medical students stu- 
dying the composition of a bolus, and teaching 
the composition of Language, eager too often to 
finish the dull round of teaching, and hasten to 
some more inviting field of study, fill our com- 
mon schools, instead of a class of teachers en” 
tirely devoted to their profession. True, they 
often teach well, but how much better is the 
trained soldier than the raw recruit? Argu- 
ment against the employment of such persons 
‘to act as teachers, can scarce be necessary.— 
Every reflecting mind must agree with us that 
the necessities of the age demand a different 
practice from this one, and in some States a 
grand move has been made toward substantial 
and lasting improvement. We refer to the es- 
tablishment of Norma Scnoots. 

The term Normal School primarily signifies 
& model school, as deserving imitation by other 
schools, although it is now used to denote a 
training place for teachers. Maria Theresa, of 











Austria, has the honor of founding the first in- 
stitution of this kind in the province of Bo- 
hemia, and about the year 1704, Francke, the 
celebrated founder of the Orphan House of 
Halle, in Prussia, established at the same place 
the first Seminary for the exclusive education 
of the Schoolmaster in the principles and ap- 
preciation of his profession. From the good 
seed sown there, and its careful husbandry, a 
new interest was aroused in the matter of edu- 
cation and the educator, and the way was paved 
for the establishment of similar institutions.— 
Since that period, the effect of their presence or 
absence has been so marked that it is generally 
conceded that the progress of primary instruc- 
tion in Europe, may be measured by the pro- 
vision for the education of teachers. Prussia 
always bore the palm among European nations 
for her excellent system of pedagogical semina- 
ries, and when Peztalozzi commenced putting 
into practice in Switzerland his new theory of 
education, several young men were sent from 
Prussia as spies to seek out the intellectual 
wealth of the land and to be instructed by him, 








Under his system teaching became at once an 


art; the profession and the professor were ele- 
vated, and as the true importance of the com- 
bination of extensive knowledge, good sense, 
and profound acquaintance with human nature 
in all its phases, from early childhood to the 
oldest parent of a pupil became obvious, the 
king of Prussia immediately ordered that the 
excellencies of Peztalozzi’s system should be 
transferred into his national schools. 

In these institutions, the first year was usually 
occupied by the student in perfecting and giv- 
ing a better foundation to the knowledge bro’t 
with him, and in receiving some instruction in 
the art of teaching, and the development of the 
moral as well as mental faculties of the young. 
The second year he is instructed in all the 
branches of knowledge usually taught in the 
primary schools, in the principles of instruction 
and the best mode of applying them. The third 
year is principally occupied in learning to teach 
in the model school connected with the semin- 
ary. At the expiration of the third year every 
student passes an examination in regard to his 
stock of knowledge and his skid/ in imparting 
it to others—and at the expiration of three 
years after graduation the young teachers are 
required to return and passa second examina- 
tion. The course of instruction pursued in 
these institutions is, : 

1. Religion, biblical history, systematical in- 
struction on the religious and moral duties of 
man. 

2. Native language, its careful study, frequent 
exercises in speaking and writing it. 

3. Mathematics, arithmetic and algebra, 
taught in the abstract, illustrated and exempli- 
fied by application to practical cases. 

4, History, natural and civil, especially of 
their own country; geography proper, and 
physical geography, natural philosophy, &c. 

5. Musical instruction, the theory and prac. 
tice of singing and music. 

This branch is carried on to such an extent 
“that the students are able to sing easy com- 
positions at sight.” 

6. Penmanship and linear drawing. 
ter is not carried to a great extent. 

7. Physiology, the structure of the human 
body, what is hurtful and what is conducive to 
health, pyschology or the chief phenomena of 
the human mind indieated and explained. 

8. Gymnastic exercises of all kinds. 

9. Where it is practicable, theoretical and 
practical instruction in horticulture, in the cul- 
tivation of fruit trees and in husbandry. 

Such is a brief outline of the system of nor- 
mal schools, which has placed Prussia at the 
head of the educated nations of Europe. We 
have quoted it the more extensively as it is the 
model on which similar schools are founded in 
Holland, France, Scotland, and our own coun- 
try. Massachusetts was the first State of our 
confederacy to set the example to her fair sis- 
terhood in establishing an institution for the ed- 
ucation of teachers. Other states are profiting 
by her teachings, aud the thoughtful friends of 
educational progress are gratified at the result. 
Do we not need such an institution in Wiscon- 
sin, to give the teacher a true idea of his high 
prerogative, and make teaching among us what 
it was among the Athenians?:‘ The honorable 
occupation of their greatest men—the brightest 
minds of Athenian philosophy—were instruct- 
ors of Athenian youth. So keenly was the 
truth felt that the mature intelligence and mor- 
al power acquired in the struggles of a distin- 
guished life, eould perform no higher function 
than that of rearing up the same precious fruits 
in the rising minds of the community.” 

When, by such a course of training, as can 
only be attained in a normal school, teachers 
know the true principles of their art, and be- 
come interested in carrying them into effect, the 
profession will take its true rank, and in the in- 
tellectual, physical and moral symmetry which 
pupils will evince, will be found rich return for 
the outlay in establishing a training place for 
teachers. 

A noble Prussian once said, “I promised 
God that I would Jook upon every Prifésian 
peasant as a being who would complain of me 
before God, if I did not provide for him the best 
education, as a man and a christian, which it 

was poseible for me to provide.” 

We hope to excite inquiry on this important 
subject, and shall be happy to secure the co-op- 


The lat- 
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‘offering the extract to you. 





eration of teachers and parents throughout the | 
State, in securing for posterity the advantages 
of such institutions as in New York, Massachu- 
setts, and Connecticut, and Ohio, are giving a 
wouderful and enduring impulse to the educa. 
tion of youth. Do we not owe this undertaking 
as a solemn duty to the State, to the country, 
to the future of this our Occidental empire? Is 
it not true that 


“ Duties rising out of good possessed, 

And prudent caution needful to avert 

Impending evil, equally require 

That the whole people should be taught and trained. 
So shall licentiousness and black resolve 

Be rooted out, and virtuous habits take 

Their place ; and genuine piety descend 

Like an inheritance from age to age.” 


We commend the subject to the thoughtful 
consideration of our readers. 





The horrors of war have never been so clear” 
ly portrayed as they now are, by correspondents 
writing from the Crimea. The following extract 
from an exchange, is a pertinent sarcasm on 
the art of killing. We presume that wars will 
be shortened in duration in proportion as the 
means for the extermination of the race be- 
come more thoroughly perfected. There is an 
an old saying about “sermons in stones and 
good in every thing.” Change the word good 
to education and you have a good reason for our 





As the Spartans 
made the Helots become intoxicated in presence 
of the Spartan children, so that they might. see 
the folly and ¢rime of debauchery, so here we 
give our young friends, to whom the roll of the 
drum may be over-attractive, a caricature of 
some of the appliances used by the members of 
“the bubble profession :” 

“Further experiments with the Lancaster 
gun, ordered to be supplied to the Royal Sap- 
pers .and miners, have afforded much gratfica- 
tion to the men, agit is found effective at 1,000 
yards range, and upwards, when the men be- 
come acquainted with it."— xchange. 

“ Much gratification.” Ofcourse. Why didn’t 
our cotemporary italicize ‘‘much,” as we have? 
Just think of it! A device to turn a wife into 
a widow at the distance of three thousand feet 
—make some mother childless, by knocking a 
fine, noble young fellow of one and twenty, in- 
to eternity, without giving him time to say a 
prayer. 

“And ‘when the men become acquainted 
with it,’ they "ll have a delightful companion, 
to be sure. 

“There ’s another delightful little thing, that 
some amiable creature has invented—a sort of 
Siamese gun, there being a pair, their muzzles 
diverging like the letter V, having a common 
chamber, and discharged simultaneously. Now 
suppose you have a couple of shot attached by 
a long chain, strung along with bits of iron, and 
things that will ‘‘ hurt ’—a sort of devil’s neck- 
lace—and suppose one of these shot at the ex- 
tremity of the chain is placed in one gun, and 
its fellow in the other, and the delightful engine 
is brought within a range narrow enough for a 
rank of men, to “‘ become acquainted with it,” 
don’t you see how beautifully it would work ? 
Each ball moving in its own line of direction, 
would eventually straighten the chain, and then’s 
the time, if the ranks of men are just there.— 
How it would sweep them down—that flying 
chain—like grain before the sickle! One with- 
out a head—another without a body—some 
limbless, and some nowhere, but then all of them 
essentially, gratifyingly killed. Besides, it has 
the merit of being classical—that Siamese gun 
has; for can’t you see with half an eye that it 
realizes the wish of that tender hearted old Ro- 
man, who wished that ‘the rest of mankind” 
had but one neck, that he might sever it at a 
blow ?”—Chicago Journal. 


The art of illustrating clearly and happily is 
one of the greatest attainments of the artist, 
the poet, the orator, and last, though not least: 
of the instructor. Too many teachers are content 
with giving technical answers to questions ask- 
ed by their pupils, without endeavoring to fa- 
miliarize the illustration to the capacity of the 
young enquirer. However accurate the book- 
definition may be, a few words fitly spoken may 
so illume the subject as to lighten up the under- 
standing in a lasting and most beneficial manner, 
This versatility teachers should endeavor to cul- 








tivate, if they would thoroughly interest their 








pupils, especially in dry and abstruse subjects. 

We find in the following extract a happy ex- 
ample of this illustrative faculty, and commend 
it to the careful perusal of parents and teachers. 

‘“‘A young man was employed to take charge 
of a school for a few days during a temporary 
illness of the regular instructor. He was a good 
scholar, as the world would say, and was really 
desirous to answer the expectation of his em- 
ployers. After the regular teacher had so far 
recovered his health as to be able to leave his 
room, he walked one pleasant day to the school, 
to see what success attended the labors of the 
new incumbent. A class was reciting in natural 
philosophy. The subject under consideration 
was—the obstacles which impede the motion of 
machinery. The attraction of gravity, as one 
of these, was pretty easily disposed of; for the 
class had before been instructed on that point. 
Friction came next. Here, too, the pupils, hav- 
ing had some practical experience of ther own, 
in dragging their sleds, in skating, or perhaps 
in turning a grindstone, found no great difficulty. 
The book spoke.a language sufficiently clear to 
be understood. Next came the “resistance of 
the various media,” to use the language of the 
text-book. ‘‘Yes,” said the teacher, as one of 
the pupils gravely quoted this language, “ that 
has no inconsiderable effect.” 

“The ‘ resistance of the various media? ”— 
repeated one of the boysinquiringly, ‘I do not 
know as I understand what media means.” 

“A medium is that in which a body moves,” 
was the ready reply which the teacher read from 
the book. 

Pupil. ‘A medium?” 

Teacher.’ ‘Yes; we say medium when we 
mean bnt one, and media when we mean more 
than one.” 

Pupil. 

Teacher. 
is plural.” 


“When we mean but one?” 
“Yes: medium is singular—media 


After this discussion, which began in philoso- 
phy but ended in grammar, the teacher was 
about to proceed with the next question of the 
book. But the scholar was not yet satisfied, 
and he ventured to press his inquiries a little 
further. 


Pupil. ‘1s this room a medium?” 
Teacher, ‘This room ?” 
Pupil. “Yes, sir; you said that a medium 


was “that in which anybody moves,” and we 
all move in this room.” 

Teacher. ‘‘ Yes, but medium does not mean 
a room; it is the substance in which a body 
moves.” 

Here the lad looked perplexed and unsatis- 
fied. He had no clear idea of the meaning of 


thisnew term. The teacherlooked at his watch, 


and then glanced at the remaining pages of the * 


lesson and seemed impatient to proceed,—so 
the pupil forbore to inquire further. 

The regular teacher, who had listened to the 
discussion with no ordinary interest, both be- 
cause he admired the inquisitiveness of the boy, 
and because he was curious to discover how far 
the new incumbent possessed ihe power of illus- 
tration, here interposed. 

“ John,”—taking his watch in his hand— 
‘“‘ would this watch continne to go, ifI should 
drop it into a pail of water?” 

“*T should think it would not long,” said John, 
after a little reflection. 

““Why not?” said his teacher, as he opened 
his watch. 

‘‘Because the water would get round the 
wheels and stop it, I should think,” said John. 

“‘ How would it be if I should drop it into a 
quart of molasses ?” 

The boys laughed. 

“ Or into a barrel of tar?” 

The boys still smiled. 

“Snppose I should force it, while open, into 
a quantity of lard.” 

Here the boys laughed heartily, while John 
said, ‘‘the watch woyld not go in any of these 
articles.” 

“ Articles ?” said his teacher, ‘why not say 
media ?” 

John’s eyes glistened as he caught the idea. 

“Oh, I understand it now.” 

His teacher then said, that many machines 
worked in air,—then the air was the medium. 
A fish swims in water,—water is his medium. 
A fish could hardly swim in molasses or tar.— 
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“ Now,” inquired he, “ why not?” 

“Because of the resistance of the medium,” 
said John, with a look of satisfaction. 

“ Now why will the watch go in air and not 
in water ?” 

“Because the water is more dense,” said 
John promptly. 

“Then upon what does the resistance of a 
medium depend ?” 

Here the new teacher interposed, and said 
that was the next question in the book, and he 
was just going to ask it himself. The regular 
teacher put his watch into his pocket and be- 
came a spectator again, and the lesson proceed- 
ed again with unwonted vivacity. The differ- 
ence between these two teachers mainly con- 
sisted in the fact, that one had the ingenuity to 
devise an expedient to meet a difficulty whenev- 
er occasion required,—the other had not.” 

The edueation of a teacher or parent has pro- 
gressed well when he acquires a happy com- 
mand of expedients, and the success with which 
one is able to bend and-render subservient to 
his purpose unlooked for and.apt illustrations 
is in direct ratio with his fitness for the respon- 
sible position of Instructor. 

ph nts lt Laie si a 

We publish with pleasure the following com- 
munications from some friends deeply interest- 
ed in education, and shall on any future occa- 
sion of a similar kind, be pleased to hear a re- 
port of the condition and progress of the insti- 
tutions referred to. Friends of education are 
informed that we mean to exercise no partiality 
toward any institution of learning, but will cheer- 
fally give to the public any matters of interest 
pertaining to schools, colleges or academies. 

We should be happy to be favored with some 
selections from the “Snow Wreath,” the “ Rose 
Bud,” the “ Youth’s Thoughts,” and the “ Mag- 
net,” for our own columns. What say you, 


gentlemen and lady editor's—will you listen to | 


the editor’s petition? 
“ Pity the sorrows,” &c., &e. 
Wavxrsna, Wis., Feb. 28, 1855. 
Messrs. Epirors: May I ask you to receive 
into your columnsa short account of the Exam- 
ination and Exhibition at the Female Seminary, 


in our place, which has just closed for a short | 


vacation? The examinations on Monday and 
Tuesday were fully attended by our citizens, 
who gave substantial evidence of their direct 
interest in behalf of education, and who by 
their encouraging presence, gave great gratifi- 
cation beth te teachers and pupils. The exam- 
inations were varied by an interspersing of com- 
positions with the reeitations and demonstra- 
tions on the black-board, and thus the audience 
were released from any appearance of monoto- 
ny. All the classes in Grammar, History, Arith- 
metic, Geography, Chemistry, Astronomy, high- 
er Mathematics, Physiology and Philosophy, 
gave evidence of commendable proficiency and 
a thorough appreciation of the spirit of the text- 
book. 

After the exercises were concluded, Rev. Dr. 


Savage, of Carrell College, made a fitting and | 


which was presented. Great credit is due both 
to contributors and editors for the manly taste 
and good sense displayed by them. The music 
of course was fully entitled to high praise, and 
the best friends of the Academy could ask for 
no greater or more complete evidence of the care 
and judgment of the teachers, and the attention 
and industry of the pupils, than was offered du- 
ring these exercises. Nothing occurred to mar 
the pleasure of the affair, but 
“ All went merry as a marriage bell.” 

Twenty-seven “testimonials ” for correct de- 
portment and good scholarship were awarded to 
the young ladies, a large increase beyond the 
number awarded at the previous term. 

The legislature has now incorporated the int 
stitution, and we hope the indefatigable efforts 
of Mr. and Mrs. Holmes, the capable instruct- 
ors, may meet with a hearty appreciation by the 
people of Waukesha and vicinity. 

Truly yours, 





CaRROLL. 





JANESVILLE, Wis., March 19, 1855. 

The Winter term of the Janesville Collegiate 
Institute closed on Friday, the 16th inst. The 
Examination occupied from Thursday morning 
till Friday noon. Had we time we would like 
to notice each particular class, but want of time 
and space forbid. The class in Geometry was 
composed entirely of ladies, and a finer class 
we have never seen. The Principal spent near- 
ly an hour is asking definitions and giving prop- 
ositions to be demonstrated. Neither teachers 
| nor class used a book, and the promptness and 
| accuracy with which propositions were demon- 
| 
} 





strated was suprising. 

The classes in Arithmetic and Algebra, gave 
evidence of close and thorough training, show- 
ing that nothing like superficiality had been al- 

| lowed. 
| "The class in Wayland’s Moral Science evine- 
| 


that author. 

Grammar appeared to be divested of those 
impractical and useless points whieh so puzzled 
usin our school-boy days. 

The general principles of the Language were 


| nicalities which have caused so many grammat- 
ical quarrels, and of which every one has a right 
to their own opinion. 

The classin Physiology showed itself well in- 
formed in the mysteries of that subject, and 
appeared to well understand the functions of 
the various organs in the mechanism of the hu- 
raan body. 

We were much interested in the elass in Com- 
position, composed of all the young ladies in 
Subjects were given and ten minutes 
allowed for writing, when each was read. Wo- 
man’s Mission, by Miss Gillett, would do cred- 
it to any literary journal. 

A discussion between Misses Wingate and 
Densmore, was ably sustained by both. 

The Rhetorical exercises of Friday afternoon 
| passed off finely. Colloquys, one by young la- 
| dies and another by Misses, attracted much at- 


school. 





tention. 


happy address, directed to the right point, too, | The Rosebud, made up of contributions from 


and appealing to parents themselves, in regard 
to their direet responsibiJity in matters of edu- 
Cition and training which they are too often apt 
to overlook, compiaceit!y supposing their duty 
is performed when school-bills are receipted and 
paid. 


| the Misses was a fine little affair. Motto: “ First 
| the bud, and then the blossom.” 

The Youth's Thoughts, by the young ladies, 
contained some compositions of a high order— 
among which were the Missionary’s Farewell, 
and a Letter from New York. Motto: “In 


3ut the goneral feature and attraction in the | youth we gather thoughts to store the mind.” 


whole exercises, was the exhibition in the even- 
ing, at which a goodly array of compositions, 
dialogues, and vocal and instrumental music 
were offered in agreeable variety.’ Many per- 
sons were nable to obtain admittance, owing to 


the crowded statecof the room, but they may |: 


rest assured their interest evinced im the success 
of the institution is 2 great encouragement to 
those who participated in the exercises. 

The compositions were gonerally fine gems of 
thesght ang expression, and were well read by 
the fxir authoresses. We.do not wish to me.- 
tion names; indeed where.ali were so excellent, 
ene could searec select any one fer particular 
prakie.. 

The @elloquy, “Scone in « Hotel at Saratoga 
Springs” was well acted, and the Green Moun- 
taineer, theGothamite, and the Southerner were 4 
aptly portaged, “ The Snow-wreath” was to ‘ 


_me the most interesting evidence of culture 


The Magnet, by the gentlemen, contained 
many articles which showed deep thought, and 
others rich in witand humor. Among the lat- 
ter was a poetical arrangement of the names 
of the teachers and students, 

The declamations were well selected and de- 
livered. The last, “The American Scholar,” 
by Mr. Huiburt, was very appropriate and well 
spoken, 

During the examination but few visitors were 
present, Few of our citizens appear to feel the 
1 ast interest in the education of their children, 
further than paying their tuition is concerned. 
They will allow term after term to pass without 





perr to care less about it. This is not as i: 
sould be. If we wish a sehool to flourish 
here, we must give our fullest sympathy, and 
uanifest our interest, if we have any, in its pro- 
grees. a, 








ed a complete familiarity with the principles of 


brought out, and no attention paid to the tech- 


yer visiting the school, and know little and ap-. 








| knowledge of physiology and a few correct prin- 


Pie ror Cuitpren.—The first principles of | 
every science may be presented in a way 80 at- 
tractive as to iaspire a thirst for learning which 
can only be allayed by drinking deep of the 
Pierian spring. If the mother be herself well 
taught, and accustomed to deduce pleasant fan- 
cies as well as fact, from familiar things, the 
commonest articles in household economy may 
be made a means of elucidating the most im- 
portant truths. 

I shall never forget, said a lady, the emotions 
of pleased surprise with which I first learned 
through the medium of an alum busket, that 
certain substances assumed certain forms in 
erystalization—and when this was farther illus- 
trated by an examination of the quartz-crystals 
on the mantel—and after I had time to think 
upon and wonder about it, finally confirmed by 
the presentation of a piece of erystalized ma- 
ple molasses, the bon bon was not so sweet as 
the truth to my childish fancy. 


All children love flowers, and there is a pret- 
ty analogy between the leaf of a rose, its fine 
spun tracery of purple threads inwove with 
silken fibres, and the soft linted palm of child- | 
hood, its delicate tissue of nerves enwrought with 
azure veins—which the mamma whois perfectly 
au faitin the physiology of roses, as well as 
human flowers, may trace out as the commence- 
ment of a series of graver lessons upon these 
subjects. 

How much physical deformity and conse- 
quent ill health might be spared our race if a 


ciples of taste, were impressed upon the minds 
of children, and better understood by mothers. 
Unfortunate litile feet would aot, as now, be 
forced into “* wee sma” gaiters with the certain- 
ty of destroying that elasticity of step which 
depends upon muscle and sinew being left un- 
restrained, and also of throwing the weight of 
the body upon the ankles which from being ob- 
liged to perform double service must increase 
in—capacity. 

That elegance and grace of carriage which 
constitute the “ poctry of motion” in the prom- 
enade, as well as the danee, depend greatly up- 
on the length as well as strength of the foot.— 
If to these a pair of short baby feet, sure to 
make ap in clumsiness what they are prevent- 
ed from attaining in length, be preferred—bet- 
ter after the manner of our opposite neighbors, 
the Celestials, eschew feet, and compress the 
apologies for the same within the limits of a wal- 





nut shell. 

A flattened chest, ‘‘ the mark of servitude,” | 
according to Miss Leslie, is more often the ef- 
fect of unnatural compression of the waist, | 
(simply tightening the sash in childhood.) Pro- 
tuberant shoulders and slender arirs, are the 
results which mark a servitude to this silly fash- 
ion, more debasing to the lady than any menial | 
office. 

The ineh and a half of sleeve deemed by ma- 
ny mothers a suflicient covering for both arms 
and neck, and occupying a doubtful position 
somewhere between the two, is always slipping | 
off and on,and induces a habit of hitching up 
the shoulders, which sufficiently accounts for 
their undue elevation, as witnessed in many 
young Misses. 

Those bare arms. and»shoulders, so plump and 
pretty in their rosiness—Jferci de Dieu ! what a 
vevy of coughs, colds and inflamations hover 
about them! Have a care, thoughtless mamma, 
lest they fasten upon the life of your child! 

If only as a mere matter of taste, think of a 
little child dressed a /a mode, the Smallest pos- 
sible amount of boddice and sleeve, tight belts 
or sashes, and the briefest allowable skirt puff 
ed out at an angle of as many degrees as you 
please—sugeestive of distended parasols, or 
figures of the ballette—and cked out by pan- 
talettes, whose elaborate and fine embroidery 
may have cost somebody a pair of eyes! ITs it 
not ludicrously pitiable? Imagine also—but 
there is no need of imagining—the r despising 
pronunciation of society engrafted upon the lips 


loving, butterfly chasing, and bread and butter 
eating children, leading children’s lives! We 
have sometimes wondered how many of our 
American ladies, educated as they often are at 
an expense of thousands, would pass the ordeal 
of an English Almack’s? wheuce young gen- 
tlewomen whose veins contain the best blood of 
Eugland—bred with perpetual vigilance over 

every limb from the cradle up in the very per” 
fection of discipline and judgment required in 

physical culture, are every season refused ad 

mission on accoant of some slight personal de- 
fection. Even Queen Victoria herself, with a 
pair of rounded shoulders, might be denied en- 
trance by the Lady Patronesses! We fear ma- 
ny American girls, educated with special refer- 
ence to our Almacks, i. e. the time of coming 
out, to whom the type of feminine loveliness is 
a hothouse lily, would be deemed too delicate 
(pale and sickly,) to bloom for a single night, 
beside the gorgeous flowers of England. 

“You American women are very pretty,” 
said Frederica Bremer, “but too pale.” And 
this in effect is remarked by every foreign 
“chiel amang us, takin’ notes,” from Maine to 
California. Indeed there is not a civilized na- 
tion under the sun, which does not reason more 
correctly than we do, that health is beauty, 
sickness otherwise. If we Americans, from hav- 
ing worked so long atthe magnificent problem 
of self-government, at last believing we have 
achieved it, imagine we have a right to curl our 
republican lip at everything transatlantic, could 
but condescend to fashion our taste and senti- 
ment, not only in this matter, but in regard 
to home and physical culture generally, after 
the better models of some other lands, might 
we not be infinitely the gainers? An enlight- 
ened and severe public taste would soon estab- 
lish in our midst, instead of an Almack’s, though 
that by the way, seems a very democratic insti- 
tution—a society purely American in tone, 
in which the criterion of gentle blood should 
be, a3 it often is, gentle manners; and the only 
letters patent of nobility, a perfect physical de- 
velopment, a noble intellect, and a great sweet 
generous human heart—a society whose lady 
patronesses should be, not Her Grace, and My 
Lady, but well educated, sensible christian moth- 
ers. 

Meanwhile as a prelude to this harmonious 
order of advancement, if little children, prop- 
erly guided and restrained, be permitted to roam 
at will, through field and forest, rejoicing to 
their hearts’ content in air and sunshine, think- 
ing a child’s thoughts, and- giving utterance to 
a child’s happy impulses with the freedom and 
gladness of a wild bird’s song; ever taught to 
deduce some great, good, or beautiful truth, 
from every object in nature and art, we shall 
soon behold a race of human beings in minia- 
ture more perfect, lovely, and loveable, than 
the flowers, called by gentle Mary Howitt, the 
“Smiles of God.” 


For the Journal. 
SINGING IN COM ION SCHOOLS, 


(CONCLUDED.) 


All persons maj learn to sing; about one in 
ten are voluntary singers; in nearly the same 
proportion are those who have no music in their 
souls, and can become singers only by early and 
arduous training; the balance, being the great 
mass of human kind, love and employ music as 
a favorite amusement, and will or will not culti- 
vate the art of singing as advantages are or are 
pot placed at their convenience. 

Hence singing material abounds in every 
common school, and few there are, even of the 
most unmusical disposition, who in childhood 
will not readily undertake to sing, while the ma- 
ny will unite in the exercise with hearty enthu- 
siasm. 

Thus a beginning in vocal music is always 
satisfactory, and frequently so delightful as to 
give deceptive promise of great and speedy re- 
sults. 

But the brief time allowed by many parents 


of childhood, and the thousand and one gn thas education of their children, the irregu- 


airs and graces imbibed with the mother’s milk 
and nurtured by the very air they breathe, un- 
il in womanhood these budding affectations ex- 
pand into a perfect stereotyped system of arti- 
iciality!—O for a return of the days of sensibl 
mamas, of pinafores, and shoulder straps, of bird 





ities in attendance, the frequent withdrawals 


and additions of pupils, and their great diversi-. 
ty in age and capacity, render any approach to: 
a course of musical instruction in common: 


schools, seemingly impossible. And the art of 


singing is not to be acquired in a few short 
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months; it may not be taught or learned in su- 
perficial impatience, but commencing in simple 
and pleasing efforts, its progression is as the — 
acquiring of language, everything must be com- 
preliended, and nothing may be hurried or omit- 
ted without permanent disadvantage. 

“ There is no royal road to music,” says Low- 
ell Mason; no easy method, no time saving or 
labor escaping systems, say all who appreciate | 
its enduring and comprehensive excellence.— | 
Hence it is the conclusion of some practical | 
teachers of singing, that it cannot be systemat- 
ically and thoroughly taught to the impetuous 
and telegraphic young of our country. 


The Yankee principle of accomplishing ev- | 
erything in the least possible time is indeed hos- 

tile to musical education. But we may be al- 
lowed to believe that the strong musical enthu- 
siasm, already existing, and continually extend- 
ing among our people, joined to their great adap- 
tive genius, and their republican social advan- 
tages, will, at no remote period, place our coun- 


try above ail others in the educational diffusion | 
of musical knowledge. Common schools are 
elementary and preparatory to higher and ex- 
tended culture, and if the same reasonable ex- | 
pectations are applied to music as to other ru- 


dimental studies, its success would admit no 


parallel. The division of schools into classes, 
associated according to capacity and advance: | 
ment, relieves the teaching of music to masses 
of great embarrassments. In our humbler 
halls of learning, as all other pursuits must, for 
the time, give way to the gleeful clamor of vo- 
cal practice, the beginning class only, which | 
should embrace the entire school, need be | 
taught in regular school hours. 

A correspondent of the Musical Review, in 
writing recently from Hanover, Germany, de- 
scribes the Burgher school of that town, as 
composed of nearly four hundred boys, from 
six to seventeen years of age, divided into ten 
singing classes, embracing a course of from eight 
to ten years of instruction ; the first three years 
are devoted entirely to imitative practice, or 
singing by note. Those having no musical 
powers are at once excused, and at twelve years 
of age the study of music becomes voluntary, 
continued or abandoned at will by the pupils.— 
Two lessons a week are given, of forty-five min- 
utes each, to which at first no regular hours are 
assigned. This school embraces an entire pre- 
paratory collegiate course of education, and its 
musical plan is upon a scale too extended for 
eur schools, but in principle is mostly accept- 
able. 

A daily brief lesson in singing is, however, 
entirely preferable. For it is a recreative ex- 
ercise of every day utility, relieving the mind 
from the fatigue of study, overcoming a common 
disposition to waste the precious school hours 


in dreamy indolence, arousing the faculties to a 
real activity, and taking the place of many use* 
less and pernicious amusements, A practical 
teacher, says: “A greater proficiency may be 
made in all other branches taught in our schools 
—and still devote a half hour or so to instruc- 
tion and practice in vocal music. The amount 
of progress which a scholar makes is not al- 
ways proportioned to the time which he studies, 
but to the time he spends with all his energies 
centered upon the subject before him.” 

In the March number of the Massachusetts 
Teacher, one of the editors says: “ After some 
years’ experience in the use of song singing in 
school, we are more and more convinced of its 
utility in the school room. The school is more 
easily governed. The prevailing spirit is more 
pliant and tranquil. Also the sluggishness so 
often manifest in school is totally disposed of by 
singing.” 

Should the singing education of any cease en- 
tirely upon their withdrawal from the common 
school, the time will have been, nevertheless, 
most profitably employed, for in addition to the 
various temporary benefits, the study and exer- 
cise will tend to induce habits and tastes of life-) 
time utility. The many who would desire to 
continue their musical culture, would find in 
private instructors and singing classes, facilities 
which are rapidly gaining in excellence, and 
within a few years, we may safely hope, ample 
advantages for this purpose in our academies, 





seminaries and colleges. 


S. S. Randall, the intelligeut and able super- 
intendent of schools in the city of New York, 
in lately recommending the appointment of a 
professor of music in the board of instruction, 
says: “The time has arrived when this noble 


‘ | and useful art should be scientifically taught in 


our schools, by the ablest and most accomplish- 
ed professors; when every teacher should ob- 
tain a thorough knowledge of its principles with 
the ability to communicate that knowledge prac- 
tically and effectually to his pupils, and when 


in all the higher and more advanced depart: | 
‘ments of the school, its cultivation should be 
| systematically pursued.” 


Evidence of the positive advantages of mu- 


| sical study in schools may be accumulated to an 
i indefinite extent, and must exercise a practical 
| influence upon the American mind, And itis 


natural to anticipate that after the successive 
incitements to musical ambition, furnished by 
political song singing, negro minstrelsy, Jenny 


emboldened to undertake the getting up of their 


own good music. But let them profit by the di- 
| verse examples of Englandand Germany during 


the past century, the one in pampering at great 
expense, the cultivated tastes of her nobility, 
the other in making classical music the common 
property of the nation, And let them discoun- 
tenance the folly of our cities, unexampled in 


| extravagance, of lavishing thousands upon for- 








Lind mania and Jullienism, our people may be | 


eign artists whose wonderful and delightful pow- | 


ers are at present above our popular standard of | 


appreciation, but labor to turn the current of 
enthuslasm and liberality to the establishment 
of musical professorships in our various institu- 
tions of learning, and a lasting, ennobling and 
national advantage will surely be realized. 
BaRITONE. 


BOOK AND ART GOSSIP. 





Sometime since we received a plaintive pro- 
test from Fanny Fern, against some rascally 
publisher, who, in need of something new, to 
make money from, intended to take her life, in 
a literary way. We never, we say it with our 
beaver off, admired Fanny’s writings, and if we 
had, the glimpse she gave usin Ruth Hall, of a 
‘“woman scorned,” would not have increased 
our admiration for her. But when the miser- 
able book called ‘Life and Beauties of Fanny 
Fern”—came to light—it should have gone to 
darkness—we were more than ever ashamed of 
the spirit which seems to have made publishers 
run mad; could they run as did a certain drove 
of swine we read of, no one would regret it. 


Did this catchpenny affair start off as a pro- 
fessed burlesque, we might perhaps find some 
little excuse for it, but with the hypocritical mot- 
to, ‘naught extenuate, or set down in malice,” 
it deliberately proceeds to. the most cowardly 
act of lampooning under the guise of friendship, 
and the subject of that lampoon, a. woman.— 
Shame, we say, on the writer and publisher of 
the work. 


' A new edition of the poems of Thomas Hood 
has been published, and the former happy lan- 
guage of the London Daily Newg will ever ap- 
ply to his works. It speaks more particularly 
of his serious poems. 

“This collection of Mr) Hood’s serious poems, 
is made in fulfillment of his owndesire. It was 
among his last instructions to those who were 
dearest to him. ~ 

“Much is expressed in this opening para- 
graph of the briefand unaffected preface, to this 
book. Around the death-bed of the great gen- 
ius whose name it bears, consoling recollections 
of the ‘thoughtful exercise of high powers dif- 
fused peace and resignation. No wish to blot 
one line in these, his best and worthiest efforts, 
troubled his repose. But, arrived at the last 
sad test and trial of all that is good and durable 
in life, he could contemplate his legacy to man- 
kind, and thank God for its Christian spirit, and 
look with hope and trust to its results, when he 
should be no more. : 

“Pity for the erring, mercy to the weak, 
scorn of hypocrisy and bigotry; the preserva- 
tion, through a rough life, of every humanizing 
and tender thought to which its youth gave 
birth, were the sustaining impulses to this de- 
sire, as they are the spirit of these poems.” _ 

One of them we will quote, and if there be an 




















invalid among our readers, he can well appre- 
ciate the gentle sentiment of the enfeebled au- 
thor who, when the dropsy was rapidly near- 
ing his heart, smiled and said, ‘TI feel the tide 
rising, I shall soon be in port.” 

STANZAS. 


Farewell, Life! my senses swim, 
And the world is growing dim ; 
Thronging shadows cloud, the light, 
Like the advent of the night— 
Colder, colder, colder still, 

Upward -teals a vapor chill ; 
Strong the earthy odor grows— 

1 smell the mould above the rose! 


Welcome, Life! the Spirit strives ! 
Strength returns and hope revives; 
Cloudy fears and shapes forlorn 
Fly like shadows at the morn,— 
O’er the earth there comes a bloom; 
Sunny light for sullen gloom, 
Warm perfume for vapor cold— 
I smell the rose above the mould! 
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HOME NEWS AND POLITICS. 





We give below the most important acts pass- 
ed by the last Congress : ; 

1. The Kansas-Nebraska bill. 

2. The Land Graduation bill. 

3. The Military Bounty-Land bill, which dis- 
tributes about sixty million acres of land to men 
who have been engaged in the United States 
Militarv service since 1790. 

4. The Navy Retired-List bill. 

5. The bill increasing the salaries of the Jus- 
tices of the United States Supreme Court. 

6. Ditto that of the United States District 
Judges. . 

7. The bill adding four regiments to the 
Army. . 

8. Ditto that of the Land-Office Receivers 
and Registers. 

9. The Texas Creditors Payment bill. 

10. The bill allowing members of Congress 
to receive pay from the opening of each session, 
whether present or not. 

11. The Emigrant Passenger bill. 

12. The Diplomatic and Consular bill. 

13. Subterranean telegraph to the Pacific. 

The private acts are about 160 in number. 

The opening of the Panama railroad is one of 
the most important movements in the commer- 
cial world, bringing still nearer to us California 
and the Indies. 

The bill providing for the establishment of a 
telegraph line to the Pacific, passed in its sim- 
plest form, without a grant of land, or any 
thing else than a right of way and the protec- 
tion of law, over the enterprise. This line is of 
vast consequence, not only to the United States, 
but to the world, and it is hoped those engaged 
in it may find means for constructing it. 

"Our affairs with Cuba are assuming a most 
serious character, and by reason of some late 
acts of aggression on the part of the Spanish 
officials, our whole West India fleet has been 
ordered to rendezvous immediately, at Havana. 

In our own State, we have to chronicle the 
legislature and the executive pitted against one 
another. The Maine Law, as amended in re- 
gard to beer, native wine and cider, was vetoed 
by the Governor, as was the bill repealing the 
law relating to the establishment of a Lunatic 
Assylum. A law was passed, however, protect- 
ing the contractors, under the old law, which 
met with executive sanction. The law provi- 
ding a copy of Webster’s Dictionary for each 
sehool district in the State, passed; and the 
$12,000 outlay will be well repaid, we doubt 
not, by the good effect of the distribution of so 
valuable a book. 


FOREIGN NEWS. 





The startling intelligence of the death of the 
Czar of Russia was confirmed by the arrival of 
the last steamer. His son, Alexander, succeeds 
his father, and it is announced that the most 
rigorous measures will be used for the prosccu- 
tionof the war. Alexander is the eldest son ofthe 
Czar, and was born on the 20th of April, 1818. 
Of his administrative abilities we cannot haz- 
ard an opinion, as he comes to the throne, like 
his father, without any evidence of previous 
ability. But should he show himself like Nich- 
olas, the man for the crisis, abler and bolder 
than any of his advisers in council, fit and 
ready to plan and direct all great public 
movements, and make himself felt as the soul 
uf the governmental machine, the allies may 
not expect any overtures for peace. 

We could but notice the different manner in 
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which the news of the d of Nicholas was 
received in France and England. In the latter 
country there were illumination and ringing of 
bells. In France the police arrested persons 
selling verses defamatory of the Czar. Affairs 
before Sevastopol remain unchanged. Louis 
Napoleon’s departure for the Crimea is not yet 





announced. In England there has been some 
cabinet somersetting, and with the accession 


oP 
of the new titled dignitaries, one can scarce 
have a definite idea of the govermental adher- 
ents. The London Times is democratic to the 
utmost, and abuses the cabinet and the manage- 
ment of the war in no mild terms. Bread riots 
—the inevitable consequences of the war, have 
occurred in several of the large cities, and it is 
feared that the soldiers will have their own fel- 
low citizens to bayonet, as well as Russians. 








FOR LITTLE FOLKS. 


You will find in another column a short biog- 





raphy of Baron Steuben, written, and very well 
written, by one of you. A noted character in 
England, Mr. Josep Hume, a better man than 
his namesake, the infidel, has lately died. Let 


us see if some of you cannot tell us something 
} about him next month. Read what is said 
| about media, on the fifth page, and you may 
| get a philosophical idea, in a new way, of illus- 

tration. None of you have yet sent in an an- 
| swer to the Charade in the March No. We 
can’t afford to give charades and guess them, 
too. So we wait for some of you to put on your 
thinking caps again. Observe, too, the sensible 
remarks of some good contributor, on the for- 
mation of character, and try to profit by his 
wise counsel. Did you ever try to find out 
what the word April meant? It is a disputed 
question as to its derivation, but many take the 
word from the verb aperio, to-open, as the flow- 
ers and buds open in this month. This month 
was sacred among the Romans to Venus, and 
among the Greeks to Diana. Almost any one 
will tell you Venus was worshipped as the god- 
dess of Love. She was said to have been born 
from the foam of a wave; singular fancy, say 
you, but if you fora moment, will imagine the 
last wave of the deluge receding from the moun- 
tains and villages, can you not see how a rude, 
imaginative people, could call the Earth, Venus, 
Ocean-born, as in after years they had the tra- 
dition. In room of a charade this month, we 
shall offer you some poetry, written by Bishop 
Doane. Read it carefully and learn from it so 
to live that when you too shall so fall asleep, 
you may not fear the final reckoning at the 
judgment day. 

THE NEW CRADLE. 





A very little boy, whose infant brother had 
died the day before, being asked where he was, 
sweetly replied, ‘‘ Asleep, up stairs, in his new 
cradle.” 


“ Asleep, in his new cradle,”— 
How beauti/ul the thought, 

Thy childhood, in its simpleness, 
From nature’s heart has caught : 

A reach, our ‘* Sweetest Shakspeare,” 
Himself, has failed to win; 

And one, whose truthful tendernesss 
Must make ‘the werld all kin.” 


“ Asleep, in his new cradle,”— 
Sad mother, drv you tears; 
In this, your heart bereavement, 
God’s tenderest love appears: 
The cradle, you provided, 
From death could not be free ; 
Your loveliest has now secured 
His immortality. 


“ Asleep, in his new cradle,”— 
He wakes in Paradise ; 
The lullabies of nature, 
st, in its symphonies : 
Among the holy children, 
In pastures green, he plays; 
Or joins, with lisping accents, 
Tn the music of their lays. 


“ Asleep, in his new cradle,”— 
He waits for you to come, 

From earth, its sins and sorrows, 
To his bright and happy home} 

Till the resurrection-breaking, 
God’s loved ones all shall bring, 

And the dead in Christ, awaking, 
Reign with their Saviour-King. 





We are in receipt of the report of the Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction for 1854, and 
shall notice some of its well timed suggestions, 
in our next. Its late receipt prevents aotice 
this month. 





_Our advertising friends must band in adver- 
tisements; or changes in them, by the 15th of 
the month: The saine rule applies to contribu- 
tors. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


\, Beloit College. 


HE WINTER TERM of this Institution will com- 
mence on Wednesday, January 3d, 1855, and con- 
tinues thirteen wi . This 
sides tho regular 
partment, anda N 
which young men may be fitte 
by a full and thoro English Education to become 
teachers, or to enter with minds well furnished and dis- 
ciplined upon any of théactive employments of life. 
A commodious édifice igs just been completed to pro- 
vide students with room board at cheap rates. 
The Tuition fee for the tefm is :— 














For the College Sse Me civow'n do's eee ee /$10,00 
Preparatory Department,.... .\ .. 6,50 
Normal and English Departmen 5,20 
In the College Buildings, the expense for board, room 
and fuel, will come within $2 per week. 1tf 





Mrs. S. Foord’s Female Seminary. 


. This a ays | is located in 
the City of Janesville, gt the residence of 8. FoorD, Jr., 
doors south of the Methodist 
Church, and although recently established, the liberal 
patronage it has already received, is proof sufficient 
he community. The course 
gh, as the experience and 
previous success of the teachers will guarantee. 
M&S, S. FOORD, PaixcipaL. 
Miss M. E. Wricwr, 


Miss N. E. Carrer, { Ass't Teaghers. 
‘Kerms,.—Junior Class, per term of 11 weeks, ..$3,00 
\ “ 00 
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Senior Ciass, 
Graduating Clas: +. 6, 
Extras.—Latin, $3; French, $3; Pencilling, Perspec- 
tive, Drawing from Nature, $3; Pai in Water Col- 
ors, Flowers, Fruit and Birds, $5; Paatel Painting, $5; 
Painting in Crayons, black and white, %7; Landscapes 
in Water Colors, $8; Landscapes in Oil, $8; Incidental 
expences, 25 cents. 
Piano Forte Music, per term of 11 weeks, with use of 
Instrument, $10. Organ Masic, Thorough Bass and 
Musical Composition, $15. 
Board can be obtained in pleasant boarding-houses, 
or in private families, at a reasonable rate. 
Rererences.—Rev. T. J. Ruger, Rev. Hiram Foote, 
and J. B. Doe, Esq. 
Janesville, Wis., Jan. Ist, 1855. 1tf 


Milton Academy. 


JROF. A. C. SPICER, PatxciPan; Prof. A. Wurrrorp, 
7 Teacher of the Classics; Mids. 8. M. Spicer, Precep- | 
tress, and Prof. J. F. Pease, ro for of Music. 


“ 








Calendar.—Second, Tern) for 1854-5, opened on | 
wane. Dec. 13, 1854,+-Clobes, Wednesday, March | 
2ist, 1855. 


Exprysus.—Tuition, per term, ffom... ....$3,50 to $5,00 
Music on the Piaitg/ Forte, extra,..... 10,00 
Oil Painting, et ane 7,00 
Other varieties of Painting, 
each, 4 weer 2,00 
Vocal Music, 2 Sales 2,00 


Tuition must be settled in advance. Board, from 
$1,50 to $2 per week. 
L. C. MAXSON, Pres’r or Boarp. 
A. C. Spicer, Secretary. 
Milton, Jan. 1, 1855. 1tf 


State Recommendation 


FPLHE SUPRRINTENDENT OF PUBIAC INSTRUC- 

TION of the State of Illinois, havifig been author- 
ized by the Legislature to examine and adopt a uniform 
series of text-books for the use of schools in the State 
of Iinois, and having, in the department of History, 
selected Wilsons’s entire Historical Series, has issued | 
the following official circular. } 


WIESON’S HISTORIES. 
Orrice oF Sur’r or Prajic Lystroction, ) 
Springfield, Minois. s 
EXTRACTS. 

“IT would call the especial attention of teachers to 
the study of h story—both American and general histo- 
ry—a study which I would place before all others, after 
the pupil has acquired g knowledge of the ordinary ru- 
dimental branches of an English education. * * # 

After a prety extended and thorough examination 
of, I believe, all the school histories of much impor- 
tance, published in our country, both United States 
hist rics and general historias, 1 HAVE SELECTED 
“WILSON'’S SERIES OF HISTORTES,” as, in my 





arately and collectively, for the use of the schools of 
our State, * * \* * * * 

I. Wusox’s Juvenite Histony.—I think it highly de- 
sirable that children should early acquire a fondness 
for history, and, to this end, historical works for their 
early veading and study should be interesting as well 
as instructive, combining the many excellencies which 
we desire in a school book for children, and is admira- 
bly adapted to impress upon their minds the attractive | 
aud leading incidents in the lives of our principal his- 
torical worthies, and the bold outlines of American 
history. * * * * 

Il, Wu.son’s Hisrory or THe Usrrep States may be 
regarded as a standard work, whose superior claims to 
comprehensiveness und aceuracy are well established. 
lcis well written, ina style chaste and correct; the 
plan is simple, and such as to be readily comprehended 
by the pupil. Ithas margina! questions convcniently 
arranged ; its geographical notes and maps are a val- 
uabie aid in the important matter of keeping the local- 
ities of events distinctly before the mind of tire pupil; 
and in all respects it is well adapted to the school-room; 
No other work with which we are acquainted embraces. 
within the same compass, so much important matter, 
without overburdening the text with details. * * 

lif. Wisoy’s American History, (original) embra- 
ces besides the foregoing, the History of the Indian 
Tribes of North Ameoica, with sketches of the most 
prominent Indian Chiefs, an account of \the remains of 
ancient works found on eur continent, four appendices 
showing the connection of the four peri@ds of our his- 
tory with cotemporary European history, and. a more 
detailed account of the history of the Canpdas, Mexico, 
Texas, &c. It is well adapted to higher schools aud 
academies. * * * % * 

IV. Wisoy’s Ovurtines or Gexerat Hisrory.—Of 
the ‘ Outlines of History,’ a work upon whch Mr. Wil- 
son has evidently bestowed a great amount of labor, re- 
search and care in the compilation, I am prepared to 
speak in terms of the highest approbation, afer having 
car faly compared ét with the works of Robbins, 
Wits, Worveste*, Wiltard, Titler, Taylor and Web- 
er. I think it far in advance of any other works 
mentioned, in unity of plan—aimplicity of arrangement 
+-the prominence given to the great leading features 
of history, to the exclusion of ! ivety mnimpor- 
tant collateral dctails—collateral aids, in the form of 
numerous historical and geological notes, and some 
twenty valuable maps— curacy, as measured by the 
he:t modern writers—telicity of style, and {nterest to 
the student. a | 

The “ Ualversity Edition” of 859 pages, eontaina, in 
addition, a highly interesting and valuable outline of 








tution embraces, be- | 
liege Classes, a Preparatory De- | an interesting article 

al and English Dopartment, in | 
for College, or qualified | 
| History, 31 cts; United 
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| versity Edition, $ 
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pal Political and other events in American History, from 


| and others. 












The publishers will furnish, , in a small pam- 
phlet, Mr. Wilscn’s article herefeferred to, together 
with the above rt of the ent of Public 
Instruction, én full, descriptiong of all Wilson’s Histor- 
ic Series, Critical reviews of the same, 
Schedule and Abs ofa of study recommend- 
ed by the New York wong ee aeagery eg = 

n f ction 0} nois, 
en ene nell the Study of History, from the 
New York Teacher. \ 
rices of th ve books are :—Juvenile 
ee s, T5cts; American Histo- 
$1,25; caony _ $2; Outlines, $1,25; Uni- 

In addition to Wilson’s 
Public Instruction for 
adopted Sander’s New 
McElligott’s Analytical, 


linois has recommended and 
ries 4f Readers, Speller, &c.; 
anual} and Young Analyser ; 


| Hitchcock’s Geology, r¢vised, &¢, 


A Descriptive Catalggue of 8. C..Griggs & Co.’s Ame- 
, embracing the above and oth- 
er valuable School and College Text-Books, with criti- 
cal Riviews, testi ials of eminent teachers, &c., will 





ries, the Superintendent of 


i 
with much care and particular attention. This impor- 
tant subject is, too much neglected in our Public Schools, 
and I am rejoiced that a book ofjso much merit is now 
placed within \the reach of all.—Jno. WuitTewEaD, Sec- 
retary Board ef Education, Newark, N. J. 

My pupils like this book; no clags works more cheerful- 
ly or profitable, than that which follows his practical ex- 
amples, making the calculations and arranging them 
accurately, in business-like form.—N, Hepaes, Princi- 
pal Select and Commercial School, Newark, N. J. 

Mayhew’s Practival Book-keeping is better adapted, 
in my judgment, to) the ordinary business of the great 
majority of the people of our ¢ountry, than any trea- 
tise that has hitherto been used. * * * * * JT feel 
greatly disposed to fayor its use.—Josepu McKeen, Su- 
perintendent Common Schools, City and County of New 
York. 7 
This is the only really practical system of elementa- 
ry Book-keeping that has fallen under my observation. 
Itis brief, lucid, and comprehensive, and contains, 
under a variety of form, all the general principles re- 
quired to be known in recording ordinary mercantile 
busi Its extensive introduction into schools, will, 





be sent, pre-paid, of application to the publ 
8. C. GRIGGS & CO., 
‘ Publishers and Wholesale Booksellers, 
1m3 / 111 Lake st}, Chicago, Ill. 


raphy for the Million. 


MITH’S Modern and Ancient Geoggaphy, accompan- 
i ied by a latge Atlas, containing 85 beautiful color- 
ed Maps, drawn\and engraved expressly for this work. 
The Maps have ajl been corrected and brought up to 
the times; Railroads have all beer laid down as far as 
completed. This Atlas also contains a large number of 








| new and interesting \Statistical Tables from the census 


of 1850. The tables \contain the population of each 
county in the United \States. Also, the Agricultural 
Productions of each of the Stat¢s, with 30 other tables 
A Chronological Table of the princi- 


1492 1853 has been added, in Which everything of any 
importance has been noticed, with the date at which it 
happened. There has also been added a large and 
beautiful Map of the Romag Empire, which will be of 
use in the study of Ancient, Geography and History, 
most of tke towns mentioned being laid down on this 
Map. ' 

The descriptions of the States and Territories are full 


| and complete, having been brought up to the times in 


every respect. This work is rendered still more valu- 


| able by a comple Compendium of Ancient Geography, 
which willbe found as interesting and instructive as the 


more extended treaties of this subject. A series of 


| Drill Questions for general revision is appended to this 


work, which will be found of great convenience to the 
teacher and aid tothe ‘scholar, in bringing definitely to 


| his mind, in a condensed form, the main features of the 


subject he has gone @ver. This book is receiving uni- 
versal faver where itis known by tea¢hers, committees 
It has been introduced into the best scools 
of our country, and they cannot be without it. 

Full and complete descriptions of our New Territories 
of Nebraska and Kansas, with their boundaries accu- 
rately laid down inthe Map.» This Map will be of great 
use to those who intend emigrating to these Territories. 
This work containg more information than will be found 
in any other book for the price. 

Danie. Burcess & Co., Publishers, 60 John Street, 
New York. For sale by Booksellersgenerally. _—_1ft 





Catter’s Physiological and Anatomical Plates. 


1 ANATOMY, YSIOLOGY and HYGIENE, for 
e Colleges, Acadenjes, High Schools and. Families ; 
458 pages, .50 illustrat 
ter, M.D. Price $1. \ j 

2. First Book in Anatomy, Physiology and Hygiene, 






for Grammar and Common Schools ; 190 pages, 83 illus- | 


trating engravings. By the same. Price 45 cents. 

3. Human and Comparative Anatomy, Physiology, 
and Hygiene; for Schools, with 100 engravings, 180.pa- 
ges, by Mrs. Eunice P. Cutter. Price 50 cents. 

4. Cutter’s Large Outline Anatomical Plates, (10 in a 


sett, three feet by two,) beautifully colored and moun- | 


ted, for Colleges, Acadeiniés\and High Schools.— 
Price $10. 

5. The same, colored, but hot mounted. Price $5. 

6. Cutter’s District Schoo] Outline Anatomical Plates, 
(8 in a set,) beautifully colored and mounted, for Gram- 
mar and District Schools. Price $6. 

7. The same, colored, butnot mounted. Price $3. 

COPIES FOR EXAMINATION. . 

For examination, single copies will be sent by mail, 
postage paid by me, at folowing rates, payment in post 
office stamps, sent in advance: 
liuman and Comparative Anatomy, Physiology 

and Ilygiene, by Mrs. B. P. Cutter,...... -. lets. 
Anatomy, Physiology and Ilygiene, by Calvin 

Cutter, M.D....... 
First Book in Anatomy, Physiology and Hygiene, 

by the same,........ D.cteccbuveaved Veandoee's 2icts. 

Books for examination, and Books and Anatomical 
Plates for introductiod at reduced pricés, supplied by 
Calvin Cutter, Warren, Mass.; Clark, Agstin & Smith, 






| New York; 8. E. Adains, Lima, Allen Co., Ohio. 


Sold by Clark, Austin & Smith, New York, and by Book- 
sellers generally. 

The attention of teachers is particularly ‘invited to 
Mrs. E.P. Cutter’s Zaman and Comparative Anatomy, 
Physiology and Hygiene. The work is entitely new, 
and is adapted to the use of District Schools\and the 
primary classes o/ High Schools, Academies and Semi- 
naries, ; 

Cutter’s works have been recommended by the State 
Board of Education, in every State in the Union that 
has recommended apy work on that subject. 4 

CaLvin CUTTER, 

Warren, Mass., Jan. 1. 1855. Ift 


Book-Keeping Withoat a Master. 

\ AYHEW’S PRACTICAL BOOK-KEEPING. By 
e Single and DoulleEntry—With a set of Account 
Books to be used by the Laarner in writing up the Ex- 
amples for Practice conta‘ied in the Book-keeping, and 
a Key for teachers, containthg their solution. By IRA 
MAYHEW, A. M. 

The pub.ishers would respeetfully call the atttention 
of Teachers. School Officers; and the friends of educa- 
tion generr lly, to this work, 4 has been strongly re- 
coumnended by the principal bodk-keepers of extensive 
business houses in New York ; hy the Superintendent 
of Common Schools for ‘ city.and county of New 












York ; by the principal of the New York Free Academy ; 
by the principals of the Bublic Schools generally, and 
of all the Ward Schooig in the pity and county of 
New York; by the pri als of all the Public Schools 
of the cities of Brooklynand Williatssburgh, and by the 
teachers generally of other schodls, both public aud 
private, to whose knowledge it has been brought. 


g engravings. By Calvin Cut- | 


5. | of the best teachers. 


in my opiuion, confer a blessing on popular education. 
—E. L. Avery, Principal Ward School, No. 27, N. Y. 
(Concurred in by twenty other Principals.) 

I fully concur in the testimony of Mr. E. L. Avery; 
and, in addition, I would state that I introduced the 
work into my Evening School about the middle of the 
late term. My pupils were delighted with it, and made 
more rapid progress in it than any book I ever saw 
used. They liked the book becuuse they understood it. 
Indeed, so little assistance did éven the least advanced 
of my pupils require, that) I deem the work tray enti- 
tled to be called * Book-Keeping, without a Master.”— 
Wa. P. Moss, Jun., Princfpal Ward School No. 27, N. Y. 
(Concurred in by other Principals.) 

Mayhew’s Practical Book-keeping is a capital work. 
It is well fitted for use in our common schools in New 
York, and I cordially reeommend its introduction both 
here and elsewhere.—Titos. K. FouLkr, Principal Ward 
School No.14,N.Y. | 

Admirably adapted to meet the wants of scholars as 
both sexes, it is the only work that suits my views of 
calculated for Young Ladies. * It is adopted 
as the text book on the subject in this institution.—J. 
B. Newman, M. D. President Harrodsburg Female Col- 
lege, Kentucky. 

It is an excellent book for discipline. * * * and 
should be used in eyery District School, both in the 
city and country.—E, BaLpwin, A. M.,and 0. Srewaxt, 
Teachers of Select School, Monroe, Mich. 








‘ OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 

This is a plain, brief treatise, by the late able Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction in Michigan, whose la- 
bors im another department of education have given 
him an eminent position among the friends of popular 
improvement in this country. It is not a mere com- 
pilation, but presents several original features of great 
value. By its perfect clearness of expression, its ad- 
mirable arrangement, and the multiplicity of examples 
| by which its thedretic principles are illustrated, it is 
well adapted to common use. No work on the subject, 
that we have seer, can be more safely recommended to 
| farmers and mechanics as exactly suited to their wants. 
—New York Tribune. 


i 
| 
| 
| §@@ Teachers and others engaged in the cause of 
\ 
| 





Education, can have copies sent them by mail, postage 

paid, by sending’ 374g cents for the hevegaege ay) 50 

cents for the set of Blanks, and 37% cents for the Key 
DANIEL BURGESS & CO., 

1 Publishers, New York. 


The National Series of Standard School Books, 
ADAPTED TO THE SCHOOLS OF WISCONSIN. 


| TEW AND IMPROVED EDITIONS of several of 

these works: have lately been published; which, 
with our late publications, enable us to offer an en- 
tire set of Standard Books, for Union School Districts 
| and Townships, that may be regarded as a Modern, 
Uniform, and Permanent Series—thus rendering en- 
tirely unnecessa the ——— changes in school 
books, that havejheretofore been so perplexing, ex- 
pensive, and annéying, vt th teachers and parents. 


| 
a 
| 


Our list embraces) some of the most approved text- 
books in the varioug departmants of study, viz: 

SPELLING AND PRo¥UNCIATION.—For arrangement and 
completeness, in teaching this important, though too 
frequently neglected departnient, no teacher will fail 
to appreciate Price’s English Speller, Northend’s 
Dietatation Exercises, Wright's Orthography, and 
Martin's Orthoepist \ 

READING radon a jap the mind, arrest and 









! teach the student to read inf natural and and uncon- 
| strained manner, Parker's Séries is preferred by many 
| Rarkeg and Zachgs’ Introductory 
Lessons in Reading an@ Elocution, with principles ra- 
ther than fules, and copioug examples for illustration, 
and the High School Literature, prepared by Rev. J. 
McJilton and Dr. Monmonier, of Baltimore—containing 
the choisest and most varied selections in the English 
language—will fully meet ithe wants of classes in semi- 
naries and schools. i 

Enciish GRaMMAR.—S, w, Clark’s system is superse- 
ding the old Grammars ee sae published. By it 
the student is taught to use Perception, with Reflection 
—Practice, as well as Dat 


Rurroric.—Professor Day's Art of Rhetoric is pro- 
nounced by the best judgesit® be in advance of every 
other work on that subject.) | 

SLocUTION.—Northend’s Little Speaker, American 
Speaker, and School Dialogues, and Zachos’ New Amer- 
ican Speaker, contain the ¢hojsest selections of pieces 
(Oratorica!, Poetical, asd Declamatory.) 

Eneuisn Ports.—Professor Bayd, of Geneva, has laid 
our demies and i under lasting obligation, 
for his annotated editions of the English Poets, viz:— 

Milton’s Paradise Lost, iC r’s Tusk, Tuble Talk, 
etc., Thomson’s Season’s, Young's Night Thoughts and 
Poliok’s Course of Time. 

History AnD GeocrapHy}—Mi 
of the United States, and Usivergal History—with her 
incomparable Charts—are fiot equalled by any author. 
Monteith’s Youth’s Muanuaj of Geegraphy (lately pub- 
lished) has been adopted inthe ward and public <chools 
of New York, Brooklyn, Pittsburg, jand other sities (to 
tuke the place of Smith’s aad Mitchell’s Prima:y Geog- 
raphy.) It is adupted both to Primary and Intermedi- 
ute classes. A more ad se wotk on Geography, 
| prepared by Francis MeNally, to fellow ‘* Monteith’s 
Manual,” will be published in January, 1855. 

Martuematics,—Professor Davies’ 
garded ax the National System, bei: 
tert-Looks in mathematids (in e 
Jessor Bartlett« works) of the Military Academy of 











Willard’s Histories 








Such unanimity and strength of testimony, inc! g 
the priucipals of all the public schogls of these three 
cities, is unprecedented ; and still, tijs work has been 
received with equal favor wherener. it has become 
known, having been/ introduced into\the schools of a 
large number of = and towns in e¥ery part of the 
the United States within the brief space of three months 
from its publication, including several fémale colleges 
in as many different states, the high-schools of a larger 
number of cities, and an almost incredibla number of 

lemion aid 










the “ Philosophy of ITistory,” L rec 1 to ucademi 
an | cvllegiate ins*it itiens. ' 

* As LT regard the proper manner of teaching history so 
as to make it an interesting, a useful, and a al 


study in ow schools of exceeding importance, I quote 


w th approbation, Mr. Wilson's views on this subject, 





a schools, scatiered ngh 15 
states. It will be /observed, also, that teaghers who 
have tested tivis vk in the school-room, the 
strongest and sloordial testimony in its faver. 








TESTIMONLAIS FROM PRACTICAL EDUCATORS. 
IT have e Mayhew’s Practical ook-kéeping 





the United Statea,and also in most, of the ye 
throughout the country. A tics are 

foundation of the whole series, We wauld especially 
call your attention te his Intellectual ie, just 
pwilished. 





not only intended for text-books, but are valuable for 
school and family Libraries. 

Purosopuy, ASTRONOMY, AND MytHo 
Philosophies are favorite) books with all teachers who 
hive used them. MeIntyre’s Astronomy isa very vul- 
uable elementary treatise. Dwight’s Greclan and Ro- 
man Mythology is regarded the best work on this inter- 
esting subject. | 

Book-KeerPinG AND PRNMANSHIP.— Fulton East- 
man’s ] iain extensive use, their 
Copy- Books Chirographio Charts mect with very 
general favor * 


-—Parker’s 





Cuampenrs’ ELEMANTARY te works are 
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PEDIAS, OR LIBRARY OF REFERENCE.—— 
e intended to comprise a comprehen- 
sive view of the Whole cirdle of human knowledge ; in 
other words, to fo 


shape, for popular raferenge, family libraries, teachers’ 
and school libraries, general reader. 
( Teachers, scho mmissioners, and friends of 


education generally, wis! 
books, will please address 
1 A. 8. BARNES & © 


g to know more about these 
publishers, 
No. 51 John-st., N. Y. 








DOLCE CAMPANA ATTACHMENT. 
HESE PIANO-FORTES have acquired a superior 
reputation throughout the United States, and are 
in use in almost every Mach of the Union. 


The Dolce Campana Attachmeut is a new invention, 
secured by letters patent, both inthe United States and 
England, and is the great desideratum sought for to 
make a perfect piano-forte, and which object is fully 
attained by the Dolee Campana Attachment. 

The following, from adie artists show its estima- 
tion by the musical profession :—- 

Albany, June 15, 1849. 

Messrs. Boardman & Gray: Gentlemen—I think I 
may aftirm from its swplicity of structure and easy 
application to the piano-forte, that it is the best attach- 
ment with which I am a¢quainted—enabling the pianist 
to obtain new, and almost charming effects. 

MAURICE STRAKOSCH. 

Jenny Lind, after having used these pianos during 
her stay in New York, and at other places, writes as 
follows : ; 

Gentlemen:—It gives me mueh pleasnre to speak in 
favor of your piano-fortes which have been used by me 
at different times during my stay in this country. I 
have every reason to be satisfied with their qnality and 
excellence of tone, and hope they will continue to re- 
ceive the patronage of the public, they so well deserve. 

Iremain, gentlemen, 
Yours truly obliged, 
New York, 1850, Jenny Linn. 
EXTRACTS FROM THE PUBLIG PRESS. 

We have tried and tested the “ Dolee Campana,” and 

we have heard many of our professidnal brethren try 


| it, and can conscientiously recommend it to the favor 


our readers.—N. ¥. Eve. Mirror, Oct.\ 1849. 
_It is the only invention that has ever brought the 
piano-forte to be a piano—N. Y. Home Vournatl. 

We might add hundreds of others like the above, but 
our room will not admit. 

Piano-fortes made by us are WARRANTED to give 
entire SATISFACTION, or purchase-money and all 
expenses refunded. BOARDMAN & GRAY. 

Albany, N. Y. b 1 

Standard Class Books, 
FOR THE ADOPTION OF DISTRICT BOARDS OF EDUCATION AND 
HIGH SCHOOLS. 


HE following excellent School Bboks have recently 

been adopted, \under the District School Law, by 

more than ONE THOUSAND Boards of Education— 

érst, because of their unsurpassed merit ; Second, be- 

cause they are, also, the most economical to the learner. 
READING AND SPELLING. 

McGuffey’s Eclectic Pictorial Primer, McGuffey’s Ec- 
lectic Spelling Book, McGuffey’s Helectic First Reader, 
McGuffey’s Eclectic Seaond Reader, McGuffey’s Eclec- 
tic Third Reader, MeGuffey’s Eclectic Fourth Reader, 


McGuffey’s Eclectic Fifth Reader, or Rhetorical Guide, ° 


The Hemans Young Ladies’ Reader. 

Mc@uffey’s Readers have been adopted as standard 
Text Books in more than\ONE THOUSAND SCHOOLS. 

CLASS BOOKS IN ARITIIMETIC.—Ray’s Arithme- 
tic, Part First; Ray’s Arithmetic, Part Second; Ray’s 
Arithmetic, Part Third; Key te Ray’s Arithinetic. 

ALGEBRA.—Ray’s Algebra, Part First; Ray’s Al- 
gebra, Part Second; Key to Ray’s Algebras, Parts First 
and Second. 

RAY’S MATHEMATICAL WORKS are now used as 
Class Books in the Colleges, Seminaries, Academies, 
High Schools, Union Schools, and District Schools in 
Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Iowa, Wisconsin, &c., and are 
becoming daily more and more popular. They are 
used as the regular Text-Books, wholly or in part, in 
al] the prominent Sehools, 

EVIDENCE OF EXCELLENCE. 
UNEQUALED MERIT, COMBINED WITH CHEAPNESS. 

It is believed that no books ever presented to the 
public have met.with such universal approbation as 
those embraced in the Eclectic Educational Series. Not 
only bave nearly all the leading practical teachers in 
the State, by their letters, manifested their high appre- 
ciation of their merits, and the satisfiaction they feel 
in using them; but many others, whose sphere of in- 
struction isin the higher Departments of Edueation, 
but who also earnestly labor for the progress and wel- 
fare of the Common Schools, have united in this gener- 
al voice of approval. For sale by all the booksellers. 

8 WM. B. SMITH & CO., Cincinnati. 


WISCONSIN EDUCATIONAL JOURNAL, 
A MONTHLY SERIAL, 
DEVOTED TO THE INTERESTS OF POPULAR EDUCATION. 
GEO. 8. DODGE, JULIA A. VIERS, J. SUTHERLAND, 


EDITORS AND PRORIETORS, 
TERMS: 


One copy, per year 

Six copies. .“*..."*. 

MN SF ei ES SOs Ss ot eee ee oe 
PREMIUMS: 

For Ten subscribers, one copy and $1,00 to the getter 
up of the club. 

For Five subscribers, one copy to the getter up of the 
club, 

For Five subscribers (at one dollar,) one copy of “* Fash- 
ion and Famine,” by Mrs. Ann §. Stevens, “ Fern 
Leaves,” by Fanny hern, or any new and popular 
work that may be had for $1,35. 

For Ten subserihers (at one dollar.) one copy of Godey’s, 
Graham’s, Harper’s, or avy three dollar magazine. 

For Twenty subscribers (at one dollar,) one copy of 
Webster's Unabridged Dictionary. 

For One Hundred subscribers (at one dollar,) $20,00 in 
cash will be paid. 

Letters containing articles intended for puclication, 
address George 8. Dodge or Jutia A. Viers. 

Letters on business or containing remittances, ad- 
dress James Sutherland, 

‘A limited number of Literary Advertisements will be 
published in the JUURNAL at the following rates :— 


One column, one year,.......... cece cece ee ee oe BED 00" 
“ “ oe 





One-fourth column, one year,......... .. 30 00 
Lesser advertisements, and for a shorter period, at 
proportionate rates. " 


ALDEN & HOLT, PRINTERS—JANESVILLE, WIS, 
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